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NON-SCHOOL HOURS: MOBILIZING SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY RESOURCES 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1998 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Jeffords (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jeffords, Gregg, Wellstone, and Murray. 

Opening Statement of Senator Jeffords 

The Chairman. This hearing of the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources will come to order. 

I want to welcome everyone to this hearing to explore the child 
care needs of school-age children and their families. The nonschool 
hours are more than just before and after the school day. They also 
include weekends, school vacation days, parent-teacher conference 
days, summer vacations, early release days— all of a child’s waking 
hours when they are neither at school nor at home with their par- 
ents. 

Most of us look back on our childhood and see our time consumed 
with school. In reality, of course, there are more nonschool than 
school hours in a child’s life. With increasing numbers of parents 
working, there is a growing need to ensure a supervised, enriching 
environment for children when they are not in school. Yet far too 
often, that simple goal is out of reach for many children and par- 
ents. 

President Clinton announced his child care initiative in January. 
The part that struck a chord with most parents was the need for 
after-school care. Parents and children need choices. They need an 
array of constructive, appealing activities for school-age children 
during nonschool hours. 

After-school care provides a safe, supervised environment for 
school-age children during the hours when they cannot be with 
their parents or in school. High-quality after-school programs pro- 
vide activities that foster positive youth development. Numerous 
studies tell us that the hours between the time that school ends 
and parents get home is a time of great risk for our children. Those 
hours have the highest levels of substance abuse, teenage sexual 
activity, delinquency, and other high-risk behaviors. 

(1) 
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It is obvious that meeting the needs of children, youth and their 
families dunng nonschool hours may be the best “prevention” pro- 
gram. That is a lot of bang for the buck. 

The Washington Metropolitan Area has the highest proportion of 
working women in this country. There are many community re- 
sources— parks and recreational centers, private businesses offer- 
ing dancing computer education, martial arts, swimming, art, and 
almost anything else you can imagine, school-based before- and 
after-school programs, a vast array of private voluntary organiza- 
tions like the YMCA, Boys and Girls Clubs, Camp Fire, and others. 
But the reality is that these resources do not provide the support 
that our children need because they are operating in totally sepa- 
rate orbits. 

. Conversely, in rural areas like Vermont, there are few resources 
in either the public or the private sectors, huge transportation 
problems, and smaller populations from which to solicit local con- 
tributions in support of community programs. With smaller num- 
bers of children and youth to participate in programs, the array of 
activities that can be made available becomes severely limited Yet 
the need to have activities that actively engage each child is still 
a critical component of any successful after-school program. 

In both resource-rich urban and suburban areas, and rural areas 
with limited resources, there is a notable lack of a cohesive net- 
work of programs and services for school-age children. This frag- 
mented set of options presents its own difficulties. Rather like a 
thousand-piece jigsaw puzzle, it requires time, ingenuity and per- 
sistence to make it all fit together. 

. The situation becomes even worse if many of the pieces are miss- 
so often the case in rural and inner-city areas, or if parents 
cannot afford to buy the puzzle in the first place. These obstacles 
are even greater for low-income families, parents without under- 
standing bosses, children whose parents work two or three jobs or 
shift work, parents with limited English-speaking skills, and sin- 
gle-parent families. 

During this hearing, I want to explore ways in which we can bet- 
ter meet the needs of children and their families during these criti- 
cal nonschool hours. What are those needs? What are the barriers 
to having the various segments of the community work in a more 
cohesive way to provide the support that these children need? How 
can the Federal Government help build the coordinated school and 
community networks that families need? Can we make the non- 
school hours not only a safe time for kids, but a time that fosters 
positiye growth and development of youth and inhibits the onset of 
risky behaviors? 

I Delieve the witnesses that we are privileged to have with us 
today will help us begin to put the pieces of this puzzle together. 

I am pleased that we have so many different perspectives rep- 
resented here today. 

Senator Kennedy wanted to be here, but because of the funeral 
for Senator Ribicoff, he is unable to attend the hearing today. His 
statement will be included in the record as if read, as well as a 
statement from Senator Leahy. 

[The prepared statements of Senators Kennedy and Leahy fol- 
low:] J 
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Prepared Statement of Senator Kennedy 

I commend Senator Jeffords for scheduling this hearing on the 
importance of making quality after-school care available to Ameri- 
ca’s school-aged children. I hope that the result of these hearings 
will be prompt action by this Congress to meet this high priority. 

Constituents, education and welfare agencies, law enforcement 
officers, and children’s advocates are unanimous in their view that 
greater opportunities are needed for activities to keep school-age 
children off the streets, out of trouble and away from drugs. Over 
five million school-aged children are left home alone after school. 
Parents try to arrange care for their school-aged children, but are 
frequently prevented from doing so because of the location, cost, or 
the poor quality of the activities that are available. Often, no activi- 
ties at all are available. Current Federal programs support after- 
school care for only I out of every to eligible children. Hundreds of 
thousands of families are on waiting lists for such care. The cost 
of not making after-school care available to working families is 
enormous. Children miss out on the opportunity to improve their 
learning and social skills. Those who turn to crime or drugs impose 
heavy costs on the community. Police across the nation report that 
delinquent conduct peaks between 3 and 8 p.m. each school day. 

We know how to address these concerns. Part of the solution, as 
Senator Jeffords has proposed, is to support school-based after- 
school programs. His 21st Century Community Learning Center 
Program deserves to be expanded. In fact, President Clinton pro- 
posed to expand it five-fold from $40 million to $200 million annu- 
ally. But even after that expansion, the program will be able to ac- 
commodate at most only 500,000 children from middle-income and 
low-income families. Scnool-based programs cannot be relied upon 
entirely to meet this need. Further investments in community- 
based programs are essential. 

State and local governments should have the flexibility to pro- 
vide the care they find is necessary to meet community needs. The 
Child Care Development Block Grant should be expanded for this 
purpose, and I intend to introduce legislation to do so. Part of the 
increase should be earmarked to improve the quality of these ac- 
tivities, in response to extensive and compelling evidence that we 
know how to improve quality but have failed to do so. Clearly, all 
parents with school age children will benefit from these invest- 
ments and I hope that a bipartisan consensus will emerge on the 
most effective ways to achieve this important goal. 

Again, I commend Senator Jeffords for scheduling this hearing, 
and I look forward to the testimony of the witnesses. 

Prepared Statement of Senator Patrick Leahy, a U.S. Senator from the 

State of Vermont 

I applaud my colleague from Vermont, Senator Jeffords, for convening this impor- 
tant nearing today to examine the growing need for after-school programs for chil- 
dren of all ages. With more and more parents of school-aged children working out- 
side the home, we, as a nation, must make a commitment to our children to ensure 
they have safe and supervised places to be after school, on weekends and during 
vacations. I am looking forward to working on a bipartisan basis with Senator Jef- 
fords and others to seek balanced and adequate funding for a variety of prevention 
programs in both 5.10 — the juvenile crime bill — and in any future child care legisla- 
tion. 
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Just for the record — and you have a copy of my full testimony— 
I am simply going to try to summarize the key points and then give 
you an opportunity to ask questions. 

I have been in public education for approximately 38 years, and 
I was a community school principal in the 1960’s and operated a 
school that was opening from 8 in the morning until 10 in the 
evening, weekends and summers, and had a plethora of services, 
including health, education, social services, dentistry, and so on, 
and it was really a wonderful experience at that time. Later, I had 
the opportunity — and I will mention the Mott Foundation in just 
a few moments further— I had the pleasure of being a Mott Fellow 
at Michigan State University where my Ph.D. was not only in edu- 
cational administration but had a focus on community education. 
So I come before as a person who not only is committed to this pro- 
gram, but I would like to go so far as to say very definitely viscer- 
ally committed to the concept of extending the school day, the 
school week, the school year. 

I also want to introduce my colleague, Ricky Takai. Ricky is the 
acting assistant secretary of the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement. The program at the moment resides on that side of 
our organization, and Ricky is here to answer some questions as 
well. 

Again, you stated very well in your opening remarks the need, 
you gave the background and some of the statistics. We are con- 
cerned very much that only approximately 1.7 million children in 
kindergarten through grade 8 are enrolled in formal after-school 
programs, and in particular we are concerned than less than 4 per- 
cent of our total student body in public education is enrolled in 
after-school programs within the public schools. And of course, 
there is the issue in this country of latchkey children, children 
growing up alone, and as you said so well, the after-school hours 
between roughly 2 and 6, the FBI statistics clearly point out, are 
the time when we have the most problems in our country with vio- 
lence, vandalism and so on. 

Also — and some people do not know this — but it has been re- 
ported bv phone companies that the busiest time of day for them 
is roughly between 3 and 3:30 in the afternoon, when parents are 
calling home to see if Johnny and Mary are safe. So I think the 
potential to extend this program is just so absolutely on target and 
is something we truly applaud. 

I need to step back and say that if we are going to accept the 
fact that schooling only takes place between the hours of approxi- 
mately 8:30 and 2:30, we have made a tragic mistake as a Nation. 
The potential to extend the day, the week and the year makes con- 
summate sense. 

I also think it makes real sense to strongly consider the program 
having a major focus within the public schools. And of course, in 
our proposal, we ask that 10 percent of the money be set aside for 
community-based organizations. We want to work very closely and 
cooperatively with community-based organizations. We have a long 
history of doing that. But in particular, if we are going to see the 
program as really an extension of schooling, especially the edu- 
cational arm of the program, I think we have got to look for that 
inextricable link between the schoolhouse and tne after school, and 
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wherever we do not have the facilities, then, of course, we do have 
t0 ai t the commi mity for other kinds of resources. 

Also, I want to point out in terms of wanting to be efficient and 
effective, cost-efficient in particular, if you consider the reality that 
in this country, the greatest investment that taxpayers have at the 
local level is really m facilities, the capital investment in schools. 
It is a multibilhon-dollar investment. If you look around at how 
corporations operate, they would never close their main facilities 
down at 2:30 every dav, and we do that. 

So to use the schools makes real sense to me, and to look at the 
facilities they have makes real sense. To attempt to start other pro- 
p*ams that duplicate the facilities makes little sense. And also to 
try to have the program inextricably linked to what is taking pl’ace 
in the schools makes sense. 

We are also concerned that historically, many of the programs 
after school have not necessarily been quality programs. They have 
really been programs of supervised care, if you will. We very much 
want to see these programs build on educational initiatives. We 
want to link it to reading, to math, to technology, to science, to col- 
lege preparation. 

Just quickly, Senator Kennedy has offered a number of pro- 
grams— -the High Hopes Program, where mentors can come in and 
work after school with students; America Reads has tremendous 
potential to use the schoolhouse with tutors and reading teachers 
ar \i 7 could go on with a plethora of other types of programs. * 

We are also very pleased that the Charles Stewart Mott Founda- 
tion has made a significant commitment of approximately $55 mil- 
lion oyer the next several years to provide national technical assist- 
ance to States and local school districts in trying to implement 
quality programs across this country. And the Mott Foundation, of 
JJ ur ??>J as been involved in community education since probably 
the 1930 s, so they have a longstanding commitment to this issue 
, 1 ve ry much to note that when we look at the request 

tor $200 million for next year, we are very optimistic that that will, 
ot course, dramatically expand the number of centers we would be 
operating, and we could accommodate approximately 500,000 chil- 
dren per year, with centers providing matching funds. 

I also want to note that the commitment we are trying to make 
in matching funds I think is very important. Based on my own ex- 
perience in community education, it seems when the Federal dol- 
lars disappear, often these programs disappear. So we are suggest- 
ing that this grant be expanded to a 5-year grant, with our costs 
really going up for 3 years and then coming down, really giving dis- 
tricts 5 years to figure out how they are going to phase it in, be- 
cause my concern is that if we do not consider that type of reality 
then over time, the program may very well disappear. 

closiI ?£ ™y brief remarks, I would like to say that I think 
without question, this is something that we should do as a Nation, 
i think we have to utilize our school facilities to the maximum I 
think we have to provide students and their parents with high- 
quality programs that to the extent possible should be linked to the 
traditional school day so we do not have disparate activities taking 
pmce in our schools. I think the potential exists for programs that 
often right now do not fit into a school curriculum, for myriad rea- 
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sons, like art and music and science and technology, to be incor- 
porated. 

Based on all the polls we are seeing, parents fully support the 
use of public schools for these reasons. The elementary principals’ 
association several years ago did a survey of principals, and almost 
90 percent support this kind of program. Teachers are on board as 
saying this program is very important. But first and foremost, par- 
ents have really sent a loud and clear message that schools really 
should be a safe haven for children in these after-school hours. 

So the initiative is timely, the initiative is appropriate. Going to 
$200 million, we think is on target over 5 years, reaching approxi- 
mately $1 billion, and really would move us in the direction of 
maximizing the use of our schools and meeting the diverse needs 
of our students and our communities. 

I am going to stop there, because I really want to give you time 
for questions. I hope you get a sense that Secretary Riley and we 
at the Department are totally committed to this effort. And again, 
Senator Jeffords, we want to commend you for your leadership in 
getting this started. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Tirozzi follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Gerald Tirozzi 

Good morning. Senator Jeffords, and members of the committee. It is a pleasure 
to be invited to speak with you today on a subject that is dear to the heart of those 
of us who have served our nation’s public schools, as I have over the last 38 years. 
Children ad youth need a safe ad enriching environment to learn and grow in their 
after-school hours. But they can thrive in community learning centers where learn- 
ing, enrichment, and recreational activities complement, link with, and build on 
their regular school day. 

It seems like such a simple concept, but for any of us who are or hope to be par- 
ents, we know this is a issue of extreme urgency. There are not enough after-school 
and summer programs to serve our school-age kids. Bringing quality programs to 
every community is a very high priority for American families. 

My boss, Education Secretary Riley, understands this. He believes that quality 
after-school programs are a essential component of a strong school — a strong com- 
munity. The school-community partnerships that are included in any after school 
program are good for building better schools and better neighborhoods . . . and that 
builds a better America. 

That is why President Clinton has proposed a historic and comprehensive $21 bil- 
lion child-care initiative. One part oi this proposal includes a aramatic expansion 
of the 21st Century Community Learning Centers Program to provide funds to 
school-community partnerships to start up or expand after-school, extended learning 
programs for school-age children. 

The program will increase the supply of high-quality extended-learning program- 
ming in a cost-effective manner, primarily by funding programs that use public 
schools and their existing infrastructure and by building partnerships with commu- 
nity-based and youth organizations. Community-based organizations can bring to an 
after-school program their youth development experience. Community coalitions will 
have the flexibility to decide, with the school, what their extended learning prior- 
ities are — before-school programming, after-school learning opportunities, weekend 
activities, or summer enrichment programs. 

Our communities are hungry for these types of after-school partnerships. With 
generous support from the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, which has pledged up 
to $55 million to provide technical assistance for the multi-year expansion of 21st 
Century Community Learning Centers, 11 regional technical assistance workshops 
were held earlier this month across our country to provide information to potential 
applicants about how to run a high quality program and compete for grants. Attend- 
ance at these workshops was overwhelming. 

From Seattle and Los Angeles, to St. Couis and Dallas, to Boston and Atlanta, 
more than 5,000 community representatives from families, schools, community and 
civic organizations, local governments, foundations, religious faiths, and businesses 
came together to find out what quality, extended learning programming is, how to 
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addtio^to tlfifit are f 0 ™ 0 mode,s of best practice. In three short months, in 
addition to the 16,000 application packages we sent out to every school district in 
the country, we have fulfilled 15,000 additional requests for applications. Many 
manv more have been down-loaded off the Internet. H y ’ 

,1‘iV r 8 ,J lch a ° ut ,P° ur ing of interest? While there has been a growth in the 
availability of after-school rare programs for children over the last 20 years, rel- 

u 0rga "!u ed ’ exte uded learning opportunities exist when compared to need. 
J A Wlth y °u what we know about who participates in after-school pro- 

m tiSa^SLTh^ure ming t0 ke ® P ° Ur y ° Ung Productively involved 

we * 35.9 million children between the ages of 5 and 14 living in 

Sfld Uni ~ d K? tateS ' A < P pro u 1 . mately 24 million of these school-age children needed 
child care because of working parents or parents seeking employment. However 

49 500 b fo U rLVl 7 W 10n cl i lld n Gn ^ kindergarten through grad? 8 were enrolled in 
4y^&00 lormal before- and after-school programs. 

children and youth 18 programs in 80110018 are even more scarce, especially for older 

jJSSTSSF u°i I 1 * 6 National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), in 1993-94, 
nnfti^t’ 348 * hl d u In , Public elementary schools (just 3.4 percent of students in 
It public SSJS 7 801100181 Were enr °H ed in 18.1H before- or after-school programs 

> r*^ event / Percent of all public elementary and combined schools did not offer 
before- or after-school programs. 

aduft^.^.^^ ate fc «i at f ab e ut 5 miH ion school-age children spend time without 

nn^in^ ^^l ’ f 8 ohl,dr en, during a typical week. Because of self-re- 

P°Ta? n ^’ however, it is difficult to get a firm figure 

inJ^^ iaiStrati0n ’ S J? 1 ro ,PP 8ed expansion o? the 21st Centuiy Community Learn- 
P™^ am w “! bring much-needed attention to the provision of supple- 
rh^Qafi^ ibf rnln f a f tlVlties m interesting and engaging ways, with activities 8 ad- 
ment^ andWoknra ° f y ° Ung adolescents and the problems of drug use, gang involve- 

10 the America Academy of Pediatrics, recent studies show that adoles- 

dmS, 't.Z K nS VrTm d a ? er 80,1001 are more likely to use alcohol and other 
S f ^ : d V fc . FBI and youth-advocacy groups have found that the peak 
houre for juvenile crime and victimization are from 3 pm. to 8 pm.— hours when 
youth are most often without supervision. H 

Community learning centers can provide a safe haven for youth, supervised activi- 

&£ KKSSfKL 1 -"* 88 - P^SSS SZ, 

a..™ Ju'fj ls * ^ ent P ry Community Learning Centers within schools we can en- 
ao ^®. that students receive educational services directly linked to their classroom 

“t, jf* ^?” t f rs can enlace educational opportunities in numerous ways that address 
what mainstream America wants in better schools. 

Centers can offer tutoring to help students master basic skills. Centers can pro- 
vide middle school students with more opportunities to do hands-on math and 

to S5&TSS £od°“ k he ‘ P in th '“ key 8 “ b * rt8 » bid > 8 "> courses 

on^^t" 8011 ?! 0 18 a excellent time to help middle school kids see the possibilities of 
§° lng “ colle ge. Centers can provide mentoring by caring adults and college stu- 
dents to encourage students to set higher academic and career goals. College visits 

must°stnrt fn ' f ° r col,ege ’ aoad emically and financially’, 
must start in middle schools if all students, especially low-income and disadvan- 

£ 0 n U A nt8 ’ have a realistic chance to go to college— because college is what 
gives all kids a shot at the America Dream. 

Centers can provide opportunities for children to learn to use technology. Centers 

" a " a ! 8 °,u ake Core s Vu Jects m01 ? ^ levant and exciting by linking up with local mu- 
hbranes, youth groups, businesses, universities, art centers, and other edu- 

vf er ' re v ted aCtlV1 u eS i Many ,ow - inoome children don’t have access to 
computers at home. Keeping schools open ran help them gain access to this essen- 
tial learning resource. 

CSn Proride enrichment opportunities in art, drama, and music which un- 
fortunately are often the last courses funded during the regular school day. Centers 
can serve as a base for community service and service-learning opportunities. In 
fact, many before- and after-school programs operate with the help of AmeriCorps 
volunteers who mentor, tutor, and work with children. Amenuorps 

nf ? or 7 e X data clearly indicate the demand for after-school programs. A 1997 survey 
aKrehoo?pro|SiS? d ® SCh °° parents shows that 90 Percent of parents want 



This same survey asked parents what kind of activities they would like their chil- 
dren to be involved in and found that: 

• 95 percent of parents felt their child would benefit from a program that in- 
cluded technology classes. 

• 91 percent of parents felt their child would benefit from arts, music, and cul- 
tural activities. 

• Among parents of middle school students, 90 percent favored after-school com- 
munity service or volunteer opportunities for their children. 

By and large, the public favors keeping school buildings open for use by school 
children with adult supervision: 87 percent favored keeping schools open after 
school; 67 percent favored keeping schools open on weekends; and 72 percent fa- 
vored keeping schools open during vacations. 

Principals have long seen a need for extended learning programs; in a 1989 sur- 
vey, 84 percent of school principals agreed that there is a need for before- and after- 
school programs. In 1993, the National Association of Elementaiy Principals printed 
a book for their membership on quality standards for after-school programs. 

Last summer, the Secretary of Education ad the First Lady released a guidebook 
under the auspices of the Partnership for Family Involvement in Education on im- 
plementing school-based after-school programs. The Partnership, a 4,000 member 
coalition comprised of organizations representing families, schools, communities, re- 
ligious institutions, and employers, was founded by Secretary Riley in 1994. The 
Partnership seeks to provide parents and local communities with the information 
they need to improve schools and help children learn more. 

Keeping Schools Open as Community Learning Centers: Extending Learning in a 
Safe \ Drug-free Environment Before and After School is a step-by-step guidebook for 
families and community members to work with the local schools to implement a safe 
extended-learning program. The guidebook has been a “best seller” for the Depart- 
ment. So much so, that we included this useful information in the 21st Century 
Community Learning Center application package. 

With all of this strong parental and public support for after-school programs, you 
might be asking what the effects of after-school programs are on learning. Research 
shows that students in quality after- school programs demonstrate higher academic 
achievement and have better attitudes toward school than children left alone or 
under the care of siblings. 

Participation in extended learning programs can be particularly beneficial to dis- 
advantaged or low-achieving students. Children from low-income families often lack 
the resources that more affluent families can spend on improving the quality of 
their children’s education, both in and out of school. Parents who are moving off 
welfare and into the workforce are a major source of the demand for high-quality 
academic programs after school. 

For all these reasons and more, the Administration is requesting, in its Fiscal 
Year 1999 budget before Congress, $200 million for Community Learning Centers, 
and a total of $1 billion over 5 years, which will fund competitive grants to approxi- 
mately 4,000 centers, including continuation grants to the centers funded in 1998. 

If Congress supports expanding the program from its current $40 million in 1998 
to $200 million in 1999, it will provide extended-hour school services for approxi- 
mately 500,000 children per year, with a local 1 to 1 match. 

Vice President Gore was absolutely on the mark when he said at a recent press 
conference on the proposed 21St Century Community Learning Centers expansion, 

‘This period of time between the school bell and the factory whistle is a most vul- 
nerable time for children. These are the hours when children are more likely to en- 
gage in at-risk behavior and are more vulnerable to the dangers that still exist in 
too many neighborhoods and communities.” 

So what will it take to make families feel secure in the knowledge that their chil- 
dren are not only safe, but filled with the wonder and excitement of learning? As 
Secretary Riley said last week in his State of American Education speech in Seattle, 
“This is an extraordinary and demanding time for our nation’s scnools and I ask 
all Americans to pitch in.” 

By providing safe and enriching high-quality after-school programs, like those 
available through the 21st Century Community Learning Centers program, we can 
all “pitch in” for our kids. 

Let me again thank you for holding these hearings on the importance of high- 
quality before- and after-school programs. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you. First, I am going to pick on you 
a little bit. 

Mr. Tirozzi. Thank you, sir. 
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The Chairman The law that you chose to utilize for the grant 
program is one which I introduced in the 94th Congress, and was 
signed into law But it had a broader focus and a different focus 
in a sense, which was to use the schools as community centers and 

worktogether eSOUrCeS t0 hdp adults ’ parents > and others to 
fli ? am a f Htt i e concerned to see the way that you have implemented 

^ FirS j °£ a11 ’ 'V 8 a llttle cunous that you recommended 

zero funding and then, all of a sudden you requested $50 million 
and now it is $200 million, which should make me excited. But 
then 1 read the grant, programs, and they do not follow the legisla- 
fI 0I J' i . a worthy thing, but it is not consistent with the in- 
tent of the legislation. I am concerned that already, with the rules 
that went out in December, 1987, it shifted entirely the emphasis 
to one specific activity Without our knowledge or even letting us 
know that you intended to make it a single rifle shot you changed 
the program by cleverly saying you can ask for anything that the 

bill does, but we will only give you a grant if you use it for after 
school care. 

L S the kind af us , e of regulations that I think irritates Con- 
fess when, even though the goal is very worthy, we find that a 
-that was intended to do many things is narrowed down to one 

„ * Wa t S ° P^ easad see ^e increased appropriation request last 
year where previously you had not requested any funding. I was 

fw .™ re ^ h aPPy to see the big number this year; but then I find 
that it is designed to do something which was part of the bill but 
only one of 13 uses for the grant funds. Anybody who tries to re- 
ceive a grant similar to what was intended under the legislation 
really does not have a chance to get a grant under this years rules 
I would like your comments on that. 

Mr. TlROZZi I just want to be clear. Your concern is that we are 
tooismg th e bill more on children than the broad community’ 

y ° ur F ant request sa y s y° u can do any- 
thing the statute tells you to; however, the only thing we are going 

to grant money for is after school care, basically. So all the other 
activities which were authorized under the statute do not have a 
chance to get any money. Now, after-school care is such a laudable 
cause, which we all applaud. However, it is a little irritating to the 
person who purposely crafted the law to have a broader range of 
activities to find out, by fiat of the administration, you are saying 
yes, you can ask for it, but we are only going to give it to you for 
this one program. How did you come to that conclusion? 

An^Ko’.. TlROZZI ‘ * think the key— and again, I was not privy to some 
earlier conversations that people might have had with your staff— 

I thmk that what this attempts to do is to build on that legislation 
and tiy to really emphasize the fact that the after-school hours in 

chfiftren Can enhance the life of a community, its citizens and its 

We put a focus on children because, in fairness, in your com- 
ments, in my comments and what the evaluations are telling us 

school ^ a tremendous need to serve the needs of youngsters after 
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I do not think we are in any way trying to move aside a commu- 
nity. My own experience in the community school program is that 
when you really emphasize and work with children, you have a 
much greater potential to involve their parents and to involve the 
community. It becomes almost a captive audience kind of situation. 

There are so many diverse and important ways we can involve 
the community and involve parents by working directly with chil- 
dren. I just think that emphasizing the after-school hours made 
consummate sense as we had this discussion, as we talk with the 
Justice Department, and we hear some of these startling statistics 
on after-school crime, if you look at the situation of latchkey chil- 
dren in this country, if you look at the lack of quality child care 
and day care in this country. 

I always like to go back to the premise that schools should be 
seen as a real safe haven within the community, and I think for 
all of those reasons, that is how the decision was made. 

Ricky, do you have any further knowledge of that? 

Mr. Takai. Well, it is true that there is sort of an absolute prior- 
ity f° r this competition for expanding learning opportunities for 
children. But in addition to that, applicants are required to include 
at least 4 of the 13 statutory activities that are listed in the bill. 
So that in addition to providing expanded learning opportunities, 
they can pick anv 4 of those 13 that are listed in the statute. 

So it is beyond simply the notion of expanded learning opportuni- 
ties. 

The Chairman. I will be curious to see what you actually award 
under these grants. Have there been grants awarded? 

Mr. Takai. There have only been seven grants that were award- 
ed, I believe in 1995. The 1996 money was simply used for the con- 
tinuation of those grants. And those grants do include a wide range 
of activities, including day care, employment and training kinds - of 
activities that are listed in the statute. So it does go way beyond 
simply providing 

The Chairman. Well, I would like to see copies of those grants 
that were awarded. 

Mr. Takai. OK. 

The Chairman. I do not want to get off the focus here today, but 
I -''C ant to send a strong message that I am irritated by the kind 
of fiat that the administration took with the 21st Century Commu- 
nity Learning Centers legislation. The Department is saying that 
this is wonderful. Community schools will stay open at after-school 
and try to get the children and adults working together with par- 
ents, and all those nice activities that help a community. You all 
know that getting parents involved is probably one of the most im- 
portant things we can do. It is very difficult to do by limiting this 
legislation to after-school care rather than the broad ranges of serv- 
ices contained in the legislation. So I am irritated. Since it is for 
a good cause, I will back off now, but I hope you understand my 
concerns. 

Mr. Tirozzi. Yes, I can, sir, but just for your edification, we have 
been working cooperatively with the National Community School 
Education Association, and they are fully supportive of the concept 
of what we are trying to do. And just a footnote, I had the pleasure 
of being a charter member of that group in the 1960 ’s, and right 
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now, it is the major vehicle in this country promoting broad, qual- 
ity, community education, and in our discussions with them, we 
nave talked about the broad range of activities, including adults 
and community and so on. 

CHAIRMAN. I believe the area that we should emphasize with 
tne 21st Century Community Learning Centers should be activities 
designed to make maximum use of our school facilities. I would like 
to skip around a bit and discuss things we can do to eliminate so- 
cial promotion. Earlier this week the President, in his discussion 
with Governors, announced that Secretary Riley would be issuing 
guidelines on social promotion. Could you share with us more de- 
tails on this and also any thoughts as to how the 21st Century 

Community Learning Centers program could be part of the solution 
to this issue? 

Mr, Tmozzi. Well, both the President and the Secretary on a 
number of occasions have spoken out on the issue of social pro- 
motion, being very concerned that in America we have a significant 
number of youngsters, especially in our poorer districts, who seem 
to move from grade to grade without necessarily demonstrating the 
necessary skills to move forward. & 

Now, I do want to say — and this is how I am attempting to an- 
swer your question— that one of the real problems in this country 
with what we call retention is that when you retain a student in 
the same type of program that he or she failed, you are not doing 
much of a service. You really have got to tiy to dramatically alter 

student 81 * 3 " 1 ° r pr0Vlde other interven tion strategies to help the 

Where I think this program, expanding the 21st century model 
the community school can make a difference— I think that the ex- 
tended day can provide for tutoring assistance for youngsters it 
can build on what America Reads is talking about, it can allow 
more and diverse use of technology. The potential is there in the 
summer to run quality summer school programs for youngsters 
who are in danger of retention. Chicago, for example, has done a 
very good job with their quote-unquote social promotion program 
by requiring students to attend summer schools. One of the prob- 
lems for schools is that unless they have the resources, they cannot 
necessarily keep the schools open in the summer. I think a grant 
like this could help in a number of ways. 

I also think it could serve a real purpose in terms of helping par- 
ents with literacy. We have a significant number of parents in this 
country who themselves do not nave good reading or math skills 

j u iv 0U ^ a qna]ity community school program, tying it in with 
adult literacy, we can help parents become better readers and in 
turn, hopefully, that will help their children in the home. 

I personally think that one of the main reasons this program has 
been moved forward so rapidly and with an emphasis on children 
is trying to tie it very closely to the President’s concern and the 
secretary s concern with the issue of social promotion in America 
using this as one vehicle to try to help. ’ 

The Chairman. Again to get back to the law, the 1994 law states 
that rural or inner-city public elementary, middle or secondary 
schools or consortia schools are eligible for funding. In the grant 
applications, I notice that LEA, the local education agency, has 
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been added; that is not in the statute. The intent of this legislation 
was to have very little bureaucracy and to get the Federal dollars 
directly to the schools. Why was the LEA added? 

Mr. Tirozzi. One of the reasons is that with the grant hopefully 
increasing fairly dramatically and over time, going to $1 billion, 
there is going to be some essential coordination of these programs. 
And by allowing the LEAs to run the programs would just make 
consummate sense, because it is very difficult to operate the pro- 
gram with grants going to all these individual schools as opposed 
to going to an LEA, which ideally ties it to their total school reform 
package, so we do not have isolates out there running community 
school programs. There is no cohesiveness in that. 

So we just thought that as the program was expanding, if it does 
expand, I think dramatically, to a billion-dollar program, you really 
have to deal with the structure that does exist, ana it is very, very 
difficult to operate it with individual schools at that level. 

The Chairman. Well, again, that kind of takes the focus away 
from what the statute was intended to do. I will be talking with 
the Secretary to see if we can reach some agreement to fund at 
least some of what was intended in the legislation. Your proposal 
leaves out that very important aspect of getting communities to 
work together to use the school facilities to meet a broad range of 
community needs. To use those schools, not just an LEA, because 
I think it is incredibly important that we do more to provide the 
community-school linkages. As the First Lady has said, it takes a 
village to raise a child, but we are trying to get that school to be- 
come an integral part of the whole village. 

I have several other questions which I will be submitting to you 
in writing. 

Senator Gregg. 

Senator Gregg. As I understand it, the purpose of this new ini- 
tiative, which will be $800 million, as you just said, is to get kids 
more up-to-speed, kids who are doing poorly in school, kids who 
need an after-school program, and kids who are looking for some- 
thing else to do after school besides just hang around. So you are 
planning that this is not going to be just a holding tank, but this 
is going to be an educational exercise for them; is that correct? 

Mr. Tirozzi. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gregg. So you expect to teach them things like math 
and science 

Mr. Tirozzi. Science, English, reading, enrichment, talented and 
gifted programs. 

Senator Gregg. Why not just extend the school day? 

Mr. Tirozzi. That is really a local decision in terms of whether 
they want to extend the local school day. That involves locally-ne- 
gotiated contracts with school districts and their employees. 

Senator Gregg. Well, isn’t this also a local decision whether or 
not they want to use the schools as community schools? I mean, 
they are both local decisions. 

Mr. Tirozzi. Yes, it is a local decision, but having been a super- 
intendent and having worked with a local school board and with 
contracts, it is one thing to say we are going to operate an after- 
school program that will extend the day, as opposed to simply ex- 
tending the day with your regular faculty. It is much easier to do 
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it this way than to go through a negotiated process which, really, 
at the Federal level, we could not have any involvement with. 

Senator Gregg. So you are saying the reason we will not extend 
the day is because the labor unions would oppose it. 

Mr. Tirozzi. Well, it is not only that. Candidly, the figure we 
, have to talk to you about would be substantially higher than 
a billion dollars if you wanted to extend the day, because when you 
extend the day, you are going to have to extend a number of things. 
In particular, you are going to have to extend the salaries of the 
people who work there, and 85 to 90 percent 

Senator Gregg. No, no, no, no, no. 

Mr. Tirozzi. No? Well 

Senator Gregg. You have a program here that is $800 million. 
You are going to affect maybe 30 school districts, 100 school dis- 
tricts— I do not know— you are not going to impact a significant 
percentage of the school districts in this country with this program. 

If you are talking about having an impact, you are talking about 
this program being a multiple-billion-aollar program, which will 
have to hire people who will have to have contracts — the same 
problems you would have if you had to deal with extending the 
school day. 

My point is I think the reason extending the school day is not 
being considered here is because this Department is essentially a 
captive of the labor unions, and it would not want to affront the 
labor unions. That is why you are not proposing extending the 
school day. 

Now, that is a comment. You do not have to respond to it, and 
I do not expect you to respond to it, and I do not want you to re- 
spond to it, because I know what your response will be, which is 
no. But I am telling you 

Mr. Tirozzi. No. 

Senator Gregg [continuing]. But I am telling you the truth, and 
you do not have to accept it, whether you like it or not. 

The second issue I have is that you propose as an administration 
a variety of initiatives here which cost a significant amount of 
money, all of them well-intentioned, I am sure. Have you ever 
heard of special education? 

Mr. Tirozzi. Of course, yes. 

Senator Gregg. Do you know what the Federal law says relative 
to the funding of special education, what the percentage of Federal 
contribution should be? 

Mr. Tirozzi. Yes. 

Senator Gregg. It is 40 percent; correct? 

Mr. Tirozzi. Yes. 

Senator Gregg. What percent is the Federal Government pres- 
ently spending on special education? 

Mr. Tirozzi. Approximately 8 or 9 percent— approximately. 

Senator Gregg. So why didn’t the administration come forward 
and say we should do what we are committed to do under special 
education for the special needs children, rather than come forward 
with a variety of new initiatives which are independent of that? 

Mr. Tirozzi. Again, I think one of the problems we have in all 
of our budget requests is that people tend to compartmentalize ev- 
erything and isolate programs. If you step back — and by the way, 
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I am a strong supporter of quality and appropriate special edu- 
cation programs — but in the last 2 years, the Federal Government 
has increased its commitment by about 65 percent in appropria- 
tions — 

Senator Gregg. No, no. Congress has done that. 

Mr. Tirozzi. I am sorry — the Congress. Thank you. 

Senator Gregg. The administration in the last 2 years has sent 
up budget bills which have not increased special education funding 
at all. e 

Mr. Tmozzi. There has been a commitment of approximately a 
65 percent increase over the last 2 years, and I think if you look 
at a number of the other proposals that are on the table, they in 
a variety of ways serve and can help special education youngsters. 

For example, if we made a commitment in this country to lower 
class size in the primary grades to 18 in a classroom, having been 
a principal and a superintendent, I can tell you that that would 
make a significant difference in terms of teachers working with in- 
dividual children and their problems, and over time, you would 
probably see fewer referrals to special education. If you look at 
America Reads, which provides additional service to youngsters, 
that can assist special education youngsters. This type of program 
can assist special education youngsters. I could go through all of 
the initiatives. They all, in a variety of ways, would impact on spe- 
cial education youngsters. And I do not think the answer is only 
to put money into special education, but in and of itself, I think 
that oyer time, what we have to face is the fact that there is still 
a significant number of kids referred to special education who prob- 
ably have significant problems in reading and writing, and because 
they lack those skills, they act out in different ways, and many are 
misdiagnosed. 

I think that if we look realistically at the total budget request 
and try to put all the parts together, that makes more sense to me 
than just saying let us increase special education or let us increase 
regular education. It is one of the reasons why, in Title I, we went 
to a program called “schoolwides,” where we could put all of our 
Federal money on the table, including special education, to look at 
the total school population. 

So the only way I could answer the question, Senator, is to say 
that we think we are looking at this in a very comprehensive way 
and not in an isolated way, and that has been the policy direction. 

Senator Gregg. Well, let me tell you the way I think you are 
looking at it. The Federal Government made a commitment to local 
school districts that it would do 40 percent of the cost of special 
education. From my experience — I cannot speak for anybody else in 
this town — but from my experience, the single biggest problem 
which the local school districts have — in funding smaller class size, 
better computer structures within their school systems, more arts, 
more humanities, more foreign language, more interest in sports if 
that is the desire of the school — the single biggest impediment to 
their capacity to fund those things which they may decide to do at 
the local level is the fact that their resources are being allocated 
by the Federal Government as a result of the special education law 
not being fully funded. 
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In other words, when the Federal Government does not pay its 
40 percent and only pays 10 percent, the school districts have to 
pick up the 30 percent, and special ed is the single biggest cost in 
almost every school district of the Federal mandate. In fact, in the 
school districts in my State, special education costs are running 
around 20 percent. 

So the Federal Government’s failure to come in and do its job has 
reduced the flexibility of the local school districts to make decisions 
on allocations of resources which they might otherwise want to 
make. 

So what you are essentially saying is that we are going to 
underfund special education here at the Federal level so that we 
here at the Federal level can decide for you at the local level 
whether or not you should have 18 kids in your class, whether or 
not you should have a special reading program if we decided to do 
it categorically from the Federal level, whether or not you will have 
some other sort of federally-mandated program for the special com- 
munity in the local school district, which we will pay for from the 
Federal level. How are we going to pay for it? How are we going 
to pay for this new, directed program from the Federal Govern- 
ment, a couple of which you have listed right here? We are going 
to take the money which we were supposed to send you in special 
ed and use that money. 

If the Federal Government paid the special ed bill as it is sup- 
posed to pay it, if this administration would stand up and do the 
job for special needs kids which it said it was going to do, pay the 
40 percent, then the local school districts woula have the flexibility 
to go out and do the other programs that they may want to do. And 
I suggest to you that they can make a lot better decision on how 
they spend their local dollars than you can make by telling them 
how to spend it from the Federal level. 

Mr. Tmozzi. I guess the only way I would attempt to answer 
that. Senator, is that once the money is specifically earmarked for 
special education, it can only be spent for special education. And 
my sense, having been in schools for years, is that it makes con- 
summate sense to try to be more proactive and preventive rather 
than reactive at this end. 

I guess what I am trying to say to you, Senator, is that unless 
we figure out ways to work with young children, especially the 
first, second and third graders in particular, and really work on 
their basic skills in reading and math, and we are going to have 
mo r e m ? re youngsters referred, probably, into special edu- 
cation. That is a huge concern that I have, especially in programs 
like learning disabled youngsters. 

Secretary Riley is totally committed to special education and try- 
ing to work it through. 

Senator Gregg. Well, then, where is the 40 percent funding? 

Mr. Tirozzi. I think part of the answer resides in many of the 
proposals that are on the table right now. 

Senator Gregg. No, no, no. 

Mr. Tirozzi. I believe that, sir. 

Senator Gregg. Just a second. What you are sending up here are 

categorical grants which schools will have to comply with in order 
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to get money to do special things that you have decided at the Fed- 
eral level should be done at the local school level. 

At the same time, you are saying to the local schools: We are not 
going to fund the program that we are requiring you to pay for, 
which is taking away from you the flexibility to make the decisions 
at the local level that might have funded the programs that you are 
now telling them they have to pursue under a Federal program. 
And it is not an issue, as you stated it in your opening statement, 
of the fact that the special needs child gets the funds from the spe- 
cial education, and therefore it is categorical to only them. If the 
Federal Government were paying the 40 percent, that would free 
up the 30 percent of the money that is now being spent at the local 
level to pay the Federal share of the special education dollars, and 
those would be dollars that would be available at the local level. 

We have just passed a law, the IDEA reauthorization bill, which 
said that when we hit $4 billion, local school districts would have 
the ability to spend the special ed dollars that were coming back 
in the way they deemed appropriate. 

Mr. Tirozzi. Yes. 

Senator Gregg. So the flexibility would be there. The basic prob- 
lem in the local school districts today is the inability to pay for spe- 
cial education and the fact that the Federal Government has failed 
to pay the cost of that. And your Department’s insistence that it 
is not going to pay the 40 percent, that you are only going to pay 
the 10 percent after the law said you would pay the 40 percent, is 
really sticking it to the special needs kids. More importantly, it 
sticks it to their parents, who end up in terrible fights in these 
school district meetings because the parents of the other children 
and the local taxpayers look to them and blame the education of 
their children as the reason why their kids are not getting an ade- 
quate education. 

The failure of your Department to come through with the 40 per- 
cent has put the special needs child and the special needs parent 
in an intolerable position in these school areas. I know. I happened 
to be head of a special needs center before I got this job. 

So I do think that it is really arrogant of the Department of Edu- 
cation to come here today and the President to come to the Con- 
gress and say we want $13 billion in new education programs when 
you are not wiling to fund the needs of the special education chil- 
dren in this country which the law says you are supposed to fund. 

Mr. Tirozzi. Senator, if I may build on your own words with “ar- 
rogance” and what-have-you, I think if there has ever been arro- 
gance, it has existed since the day the law was passed. I mean, 
there have been other administrations and other Congresses where 
the same types of decisions have been made. I was a superintend- 
ent when special ed was, quote-unquote, never fully funded. 

So I do think that with a 65 percent increase in the last 2 years, 
there has been a tremendous movement forward in this adminis- 
tration. And I do want to say that the programs that we are rec- 
ommending I do not personally interpret the way you do. I think 
they have tremendous flexibility. If you have after-school programs, 
no one is telling you what to do. You can go to enrichment, you can 
work with students who are failing, you can provide reading, you 
can provide math, you can work with special education students. 
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Reducing class size to 18, the districts pick their own teachers, 
they have their own curricula, they select their own textbooks. 
j.^ ese are j ust broad policy directions that we think can make a 
difference. I have been in education for 30 years, and I stand before 
you and say I think they can make a difference. I think they will 
help special education children. And I am not an arrogant person. 

Senator Gregg. The Department is. 

The Chairman. Senator Wellstone. 

Senator Wellstone. Well, I am trying to figure out how to make 
the transition— welcome, Dr. Tirozzi. [Laughter.] 

I was thinking about what Senator Gregg said, and I have heard 
him say it before, and I do not know that I would agree with all 
that he said, but I do think that he has spoken with quite a bit 
of conviction, Mr. Chairman, as well as a lot of hands-on experience 
as Governor with this. 

I think, Senator Gregg, that some of these parents do get put in 
terrible positions and do get scapegoated. I just do not see it as a 
zero sum game. I would like to see us live up to our commitment 
in this area, and I would also like to see us deal with some other 
really important challenges, and this is one of them, and I guess 
that is the transition I would make. 

Dr. Tirozzi, I appreciate your leadership and I appreciate what 
you. are trying to do. Do you have any idea of what percentage of 
the CCDBG funds right now go to after-school care? 

Mr. Tirozzi. About one-third of the money: they serve about 
300,000 students, Senator. 

Senator Wellstone. Let me just keep going with this, and I will 
tell you there are no trick questions; in part, I am trying to find 
out from my own mind the best way to— there are two issues to 
me. One is the amount of investment. In some ways, I think the 
irony, given what Senator Gregg said, is that albeit you have to 
start somewhere, I think that alongside need, we are going to be 
providing just a fraction of the funding that is really needed. 

What has been the track record of the money that has been de- 
livered through this infrastructure of the CCDBG in the after- 
school programs? 

Mr. Tirozzi. Susan Wilhelm is a member of our staff and works 
very closely with this program, so she can respond to that. 

Senator Wellstone. Fine. What I am trying to get at, of 
course — in my own mind, I have been working on a child care bill, 
and I am absolutely convinced this needs to be done, including the 
after-school care — I keep thinking it is great to have new initia- 
tives, and I know we started last year, hut I keep thinking that 
this is an infrastructure that has worked really well. Why don’t we 
just essentially invest in the funding through tnis? 

I am under the impression that at about a third of the funding, 
we have gotten a lot of success out there. Am I wrong or right? 

Ms. Wilhelm. The money that currently goes out through the 
CCDBG goes to States. The States make the decisions about how 
they are going to run their programs. The money is generally used 
for two purposes. It either goes directly to parents, where they go 
out and purchase care, or sometimes, States contract with provid- 
ers for so many slots. 
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The difference between that money and this money is that this 
money addresses the supply side by using facilities to create cen- 
ters so that parents have more places to choose from in terms of 
access to programs. 

Also, the administration’s proposal to increase funding for the 
21st Century Community Schools Program would provide the facili- 
ties for the after-school programs. As I understand it, the CCDBG 
money does not actually pay for the facilities and the infrastructure 
for those kinds of activities to take place. 

Mr. TlROZZl. To State it another way, just making the schools 
available as a wonderful resource — the facilities — can enhance the 
very program you are talking about. 

Dr. Ed Zigler at Yale University speaks very eloquently about a 
school of the 21st century with a different paradigm, in a sense. 
The school is open from 6 in the morning until 6 at night, provid- 
ing child care, wrap-around day care. Independence, MO, for exam- 
ple, operates all of its schools that way. 

I think that what Susan is saying and what we are saying is that 
getting the schools committed to being open enhances the potential 
for all types of providers to use school facilities in very different 
ways other than finding facilities, finding sites, which in and of it- 
self drains dollars from those programs. So we see a nexus here. 

Senator Wellstone. You are focusing on the schools. 

Mr. TlROZZl. We are focusing on the schools delivering the serv- 
ices. 

Senator WELLSTONE. But we could — you know, if you have great 
staff, they will hand you a note with tne next question written on 
it, which would have been my question anyway, I promise you — you 
all do great work, but I had to say that; my dignity is at issue 
here — I am trying to figure it out. Here, we have a program which 
I think has already built up a track record. I think, Mr. Chairman, 
there is a consensus that this has worked really well. You could 
add school facilities as an allowable use under the CCDBG, 
couldn’t you? This is mandatory money. Why wouldn’t we do it that 
way? 

Mr. TlROZZl. Well, I think one of the goals in looking at a broader 
concept of the community school — and first, I want to step back, 
Senator. I agree with you on the need, and to repeat my answer, 
I think the schools can help to serve that need by making the 
schools available to serve those kids 

Senator WELLSTONE. Yes, I am with you on that. 

Mr. TlROZZl. But I am saying in addition, there are other needs 
which the school can serve other than just being open for those 
purposes — providing enrichment programs, working with students 
who are failing in school, providing more technology experiences, 
even getting into adult literacy, working with community-based or- 
ganizations, developing social-related programs. We just think 
there is an even broader need than just that need. 

Also, all of the surveys we have seen from parents tell us they 
really, really like the idea of using the schools, even for child care. 

Senator WELLSTONE. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will ask a different 
question. I think some of the best work that I have been able to 
do as a Senator, or at least what I have learned the most from, 
aside from work in Minnesota, has been some travel around the 
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country, mainly in low-income communities. And I certainly have 
found that those schools, like Canton School in Baltimore, which is 
a middle school, that work really well, are schools which are bea- 
cons in the community because they are places that never give up 
on the kids, parents are welcome, teachers are free to teach, and 
where, each day, when a child walks in the door, that child knows 
that he or she is loved, and so on. 

So I am all for doing this. I just want to say one more time before 
I run out of time that I still think it might make sense, given the 
success of what we have been able to do through the CCDBG pro- 
gram, to look at that a little more carefully as to how we accom- 
plish these goals. But it is not a major difference of opinion. 

I keep coming back to the welfare bill, and every time I get a 
chance to, I will, and as soon as there is a vehicle on the floor of 
the Senate where I can bring some amendments up, I am going to. 
One thing I have found with the welfare bill is that now that many 
more single parents, who are almost always women, are now being 
required to work, we have yet even more first and second graders 
coming home alone, sometimes in some very dangerous neighbor- 
hoods. 

I was in East Los Angeles — and I will end on this — where I 
talked to a mother who really wanted to tell me over and over 
again that she wanted to work. She felt that burden of proof to let 
me know that, “I am not lazy; I want to work.” And she is working. 
She is not making much above minimum wage, which is another 
issue, because I think that if we look at the data in this country, 
almost all the jobs that these women are getting pay barely above 
minimum wage, and when they lose their health care, they may be 
worse off, and their children may be worse off. But she then broke 
down and cried, and I said, “I do not understand. You are working 
and j ° U seem to g°°d about that.” And she said that she is ter- 
rified because from the time school gets out — every day, she used 
to go to that school — she lives in a public housing project, Mr. 
Chairman— she used to go to the school— a lot of these single par- 
ents do that, and they walk their children home — and she was 
there. So she is terrified about what happens from the time her 
child leaves school until the time the child gets home — and I went 
and visited there she lived — and then here child is told, “You go in 
you lock the door, and you take no phone calls.” 

So a lot of these children do not play outside. I know that sounds 
melodramatic, but it is true. So this is terribly important, but I 
would like to communicate a message to the administration. You 
all created — not you, Mr. Tirozzi — you created this situation, and 
you had^ better make it a priority to make sure these kids are not 
in harm s way, because right now, they are. 

No one talked about that, but we had better start talking about 
it that is not aimed at you, Mr. Tirozzi, but hey, I have the floor. 
[Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Well, I hope you have enjoyed your morning, Mr 
Tirozzi. [Laughter.] 

Senator Wellstone. No, no. He is trying to work on this 
The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Tirozzi. Yes. I believe in all this. 
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The Chairman. I will .fust pick on you one more tipid. The law 
thatthe intent is to use the schools, and it says “by using 
school facilities, equipment and resources, the community can pro- 
mote a more efficient use of public education facilities.” And vbur 
direction is that you do not just have to use the schools — you can 
go out and rent space to do these things. 

So again, it is a real attempt to dramatically change this pro- 
gram. I have no problem with, and— I am a great believer, in doing 
more m providing after-school activities for our children. But you 
have got to be careful when you start taking just a piece of legisla- 
tion and substantially changing it without making the appropriate 
legislative changes and then saying those changes can be funded 
that has got to be done through thfe legislative process. 

Getting back to Senator Gregg, I do not think anybody can dis- 
agree with the position he has taken. I was one of the original 
drafters of the special education law, and I was one who certainly 
endorsed putting the 40 percent there. The problem is not either/ 
°l> i,\ prob e A m 1S the Federal Government, in my mind 
should have 10 percent of its budget going to education. If we did’ 
we would have plenty of money to take care of that aspect as well 
as Provide for the needs of this Nation. That is where we were back 
at the end of World War II. We created the GI bill, and the Presi- 
dent has mentioned that. Ten percent of the Federal budget went 
to education. It was (Drought close to that back when we had Sput- 
nik, but since that time, we have drifted away considerably. That 
has put a burden on the schools that I would like to see alleviated. 

bo I think that we are all trying to say the same thing, but there 
is no question that the burden placed on the schools by special edu- 
cation is a real drain. We have got to do more about that 

youTaklT WELLST0NE - Mr ‘ Chairman, can I add one thing to what 
The Chairman. Yes. 

fR? enat £ r ^ ELLS T 0N ®- 1 think that what you said is just right on 
the mark. The only other thing I would add, not to take away from 
what you have said or what Senator Gregg said, is that I think 
around the country, the other thing— and it is hard for us to get 
a handle on it at the Federal level— tut the property tax as the pri- 
mary way of financing public education creates an awful lot of dif- 
bejjlty a Iso in terms of how these different needs are met. 
ihe Chairman. No question about that. 

Well, it was a pleasure having you here this morning. You can 
take that more than one way, but 

Ar ^ r - T J5 0 t Z ? 1 - Jt was a Pleasure to be here, Senator, as always. 
And could I just say — and I mean this very seriously — I really per- 
^ a PP reciate th e commitment you have made to the concept 
of the community school, and I sincerely hope that Congress will 
look favorably upon the potential to maximize the way we are 
US <rn? °n T sc b° ols t0 m eet the diverse needs of communities. 
c tJnlffk HA i RMAN ; Ye f> . that is the intent of the legislation. I under- 
ntw d ! ?ire t° . utl L lze a ? ^fting Piece of legislation to expand 
other activities, but that should be done through the legislative 
process. You will probably run into some difficulty in the Appro- 
priations Committee in that respect. 
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i Thank ' you. I do look forward to working with you. I am a great 
believer in the Secretary. I know he is trying his best under the 
difficult circumstances that we all face when it comes to trying to 
provide sufficient effort and funds for education. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. TlROZZl. Thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think the next panel will find this an enjoyable 
exercise. 

To help us put today’s topic into perspective, I am pleased to wel- 
come our second panel of witnesses — Mr. Shepherd Smith, Mr. 
Brad Luck and Ms. Sue Luck. Sue, it is good to see you again. 

Mr. Shepherd Smith is president and founder of the Institute for 
Youth Development. The Institute is a nonprofit organization dedi- 
cated to helping our Nation’s children make a successful transition 
from childhood to adulthood. The work of the Institute is focused 
on the use of scientific research and principles to guide sound pub- 
lic policy for America’s youth. Mr. Smith’s interest in youth devel- 
opment grew from his experiences as president and founder of 
Americans for a Sound AIDS/HIV Policy, where he became acutely 
aware of the critical need to help youth avoid risky behaviors. 

Mr. Brad Luck is a remarkable young man from Essex Junction, 
VT. In reading about Brad and his activities, I wonder if he has 
somehow managed to be given more than 24 hours a day. I would 
like to know how you do it. 

Brad is a 4.0 student, quarterback of the high school basketball 
team — I do not know who printed that 

Senator Wellstone. That sounds like the way they play basket- 
ball in Vermont, Mr. Chairman. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. You will have to straighten that one out for us 
Brad. ’ 

Brad has been class president for 2 years, treasurer of the school 
executive committee, and a member of the community Wellness 
Committee. In his spare time, Brad is a peer helper, math tutor, 
volunteer basketball coach, Little League umpire, chair of the 
School Spirit Committee, and a Big Brother of two elementary 
school children. 

Brad is here today in yet another capacity. He is a founding 
member and current president of the Essex Teen Center. I can see 
why Brad was recently chosen to receive the Horatio Alger Out- 
standing Young American Award for the State of Vermont. 

It is easy to understand where Brad gets a lot of his motivation 
and energy. Sue Luck is executive director of the Greater Bur- 
lington YMCA. She has worked with Vermont children and their 
families for over 25 years. Sue is on the faculty of the YMCA of 
the U.S.A., is an adjunct educator at Champlain College, and is a 
nationally-recognized child care trainer. In her spare time, Sue is 
active in many local organizations in schools. She teaches 
parenting classes throughout Vermont and recently helped raise 
funds to build a new Boys and Girls Club and currently oversees 
the management of that club. As the associate director of the 
Greater Burlington YMCA, she supervises programs which provide 
child care for 1,200 students. 

I want to thank all of you for being here. You certainly are exam- 
ples for all of us to look to and admire. 
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Mr. Smith, please proceed. 

STATEMENTS OF SHEPHERD SMITH, PRESIDENT, INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUTH DEVELOPMENT, WASHINGTON, DC; BRAD LUCK, 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT AND PRESIDENT OF THE ESSEX 
TEEN CENTER, ESSEX, VT; AND SUE LUCK, ASSOCIATE EXEC- 
UTIVE DIRECTOR, GREATER BURLINGTON YMCA, BUR- 
LINGTON, VT 

Mr. SMITH. Thank you, Senator Jeffords. I appreciate being here 
before this committee to share our perspective on the fundamental 
aspects of youth development and the importance of nurturing 
young Americans at every possible juncture. 

It is also a pleasure to be on a panel with a parent and young 
person who I hope will share some exciting testimony about what 
we can do in after-school hours with young people throughout this 
country. 

In 1993, Congress funded a significant study on youth behavior 
known as the Add Health Study, which was recently published in 
the Journal of the American Medical Association, and it really 
forms much of the basis for the points that we would like to bring 
out. Its results are exciting to all of us who seek to understand the 
implement the best methods of maximizing the potential of Ameri- 
ca’s youth. 

The Institute for Youth Development tries to address youth be- 
havior in the context of different risks that affect it in a com- 

E rehensive fashion, encouraging risk avoidance messages for alco- 
ol, drugs, sex, tobacco and violence. 

In respect to our own study on young people and their parents, 
we find, consistent with other scientific data, that young people 
today are really looking for good direction; they really seek a moral 
compass, if you will. And that is pretty much, among both at-risk 
and not-at-risk youth, the message that we hear. 

We also, as much as we study young people, see that they look 
at us, and I think we all need to remember as adults that we are 
role models for them, and I do not think we can do anything to get 
away from that, but that is very important in respect to thinking 
about young people today. 

Generally, American youth are healthy and happy; generally, 
they are well-cared-for and have a positive outlook for the future; 
generally, they avoid risk behaviors as a group and understand 
what is in their beset interest. There are exceptions to this, of 
course, and it is to these exceptions that we have a responsibility 
to also pursue so that they may have better lifetime outcomes. 

We have given out this book, and it contains a lot of data that 
support what we are saying. I would encourage you to look at what 
interests kids today, what are the main influences in their lives, 
what compromises their attitudes, beliefs and perceptions. 

We are learning how the main influences on youth affect their 
behavior. What affects them first and foremost is their parents. In 
this context, legislation that is developed regarding the nurturing 
of children in any environment needs to encourage parental in- 
volvement. While we often think of after-school activities as solely 
for children because parents cannot be there, parents’ influence can 
in fact be in these programs, either through volunteer work of par- 
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ents, through supporting parent-child relationships, or other ways 
in which parents can be involved. 

We are also learning a lot about what affects youth in their early 
development, that they respond best to absolutes rather than to a 
lot of less directed instruction. Consequently, we are supportive of 
character education in nurturing programs that will encourage the 
inclusion, as often as possible, in after-school programs. Universal 
principles such as worth and potential, rights ana responsibilities, 
Fairness and justice, effort and excellence, care and consideration, 
personal integrity and social responsibility should be taught when- 
ever we have that opportunity. 

The lesson here is that we have got to be open to what science 
tells us today and look carefully at what programs have value and 
which ones do not. Protective factors for young people identified in 
the Add Health Study, for example, include having spirituality or 
religious views, a desire to achieve good grades, looking one’s age 
or younger; pledge of virginity had an awful lot of value, interest- 
ingly* high self-esteem is important to young people, as we know; 
school connectedness and parent-family connectedness are critically 
important. 

So our stereotype of youth needs to be tempered by reality. Only 
a small percentage of young people participate in most risk-taking 
behaviors. We must look at those who avoid these behaviors and 
promote those characteristics for all young people today. 

What is germane in this discussion today are the benefits of nur- 
turing by concerned adult mentors and sharing positive character 
development traits as a means of avoiding youth violence as part 
of what you should consider. 

The hours of 3 to 6, as we know, during the week are the times 
in which delinquent behavior most often occurs, so it is critically 
important that we have adult supervision for young people. And 
the programs, again, should not be just ones that occupy time, but 
also must convey these fundamental principles. 

We need to also reinforce the child-parent bond as often as we 
can, and in respect to doing that, such programs combined with 
flextime for workers and other creative business practices that en- 
hance parent-child relationships should be encouraged. Program 
setting, type, focus and purpose should be given as much flexibility 
under this legislation as possible. And finally, the best implementa- 
tion of any program is decided at the local or community level. Get- 
ting resources to these efforts as directly as possible should be a 
major objective in order to best help America’s youth. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Smith follows:! 

Prepared Statement of Shepherd Smith 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and members of this esteemed committee. It is an 
honor to be here and share our perspective on fundamental aspects of youth devel- 
opment and the importance of nurturing young Americans at eveiy possible junc- 
ture. The latest emerging scientific data serves as a basis for my comments, as well 
as some tried and true knowledge of young people that has remained constant over 
the ages. 

The Congress in 1993 had the wisdom and foresight to fund the most significant 
study yet of youth risk behavior. This National Longitudinal Adolescent Health Sur- 
vey (often referred to as Add Health) was first reported on this past September in 
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The Journal of the American Medical Association . Its results are exciting to all of 
us who seek to understand and implement the best methods of the potential value 
of America’s youth. This combined with the emerging data concerning early brain 
development and childcare is helping us paint a much clearer picture of what is in 
the best interest of youth today. It is from this perspective that we are able to dis- 
cuss aspects of the measure you are considering in this hearing. 

The Institute for Youth Development also conducts its own independent research 
which is presently ongoing. Our findings are consistent with those being published 
in peer review journals. We approach youth development from the perspective of 
there being an inter-relationship between all risk behaviors— there are protective 
and risk factors — common to all youth behavior. Our study of children and their 
parents, both those at risk and those not at risk, reveals a common theme among 
young people today. They seek clear direction— a moral compass if you will — as well 
as both need and desire to have strong parental and/or adult mentor bonds. I must 
underscore the fact that as much as we study youth, the study us. All adults are 
role models. We can t ever forget that, or get away from that fact. 

Generally American youth are healthy and happy. Generally they are well cared 
for and have a positive outlook for the future. Generally they avoid risk behaviors 
as a group and understand what is in their best interest. There are options to this, 
of course, and it is these exceptions that we have a responsibility to also pursue so 
that they may have better lifetime outcomes. 

We have given each member of the committee our “Measuring the Risk” book on 
Americas youth. It is a compilation of data that supports the premise of the state - 
ments made in this hearing today. I would encourage you to look at what interests 
kids today, what the main influences in their lives are, and what comprises their 
attitudes, beliefs, and perceptions. The Institute for Youth Development seeks to ac- 
centuate the positive aspects of youth rather that focus on just the negative. 

It is important to be as objective as possible in understanding where young people 
are today. For example, we see in this booklet that “most teenagers believe that get- 
ting an education is important to their lives. Contrary to popular belief they would 
Idee to do well in school. Youngsters across the board— white, African-American, and 
Hispanic— say they admire, rather than look down on, classmates who make good 
grades. We also know that those who have high aspirations are those who develop 
well and mostly avoid risk. “Why is that? 

We are learning how the influences on youth affect their behavior. What affects 
them first and foremost are their parents. A number of other factors such as peer 
attitudes and beliefs, school and other adult mentors, the media, their own religious 
practices, their experiences in school, and their view of their own future also affect 
their behavior. In this context, legislation that is developed regarding the nurturing 
of children in any environment needs to encourage parental involvement. Yes, after 
school programs are developed because parents can’t be there, but it does not mean 
that is always the case or their influence can’t be felt by their children. It is parent 
connectedness that the recent Add Health study lays out as the greatest protective 
factor for children today. 

The outcome of research regarding early brain development tells us that young 
people, particularly at an early age, learn far more through directive instruction 
than abstract instruction. We err when we believe that children should be given 
great latitude at early ages for self-determination. This is a very difficult task for 
them without g;ood direction. Consequently, we are supportive of character edu- 
cation in nurturing programs and would encourage the inclusion as often as possible 
in after school programs or pre-school programs in this sort of direction for young 
people. Character education not only helps develop higher self-respect and self-es- 
teem, but also helps insulate children from harm by reinforcing resiliency factors. 
Principles such as worth and potential, rights and responsibilities, fairness and jus- 
tice, effort and excellence, care and consideration, personal integrity, and social re- 
sponsibility should be taught. 

Clear, concise messages connect with youth. When we look at the often-maligned 
message of “just say no” used by Nancy Reagan in the 1980s, we may want to re- 
evaluate our skepticism in light of what we now know. This message, in fact, reso- 
nates with young people. It is unambiguous and gives clear direction. We can see 
the effect of that consistent message given in the 1980s: a significant decrease in 
drug use. Yes, there are many other factors that contributed to that decline, but cer- 
tainly it had a major impact while it was used. The demarcation from that message 
showed a reduction in the perceived risk of harmfulness of drugs by youth and an 
increase in drug use after its discontinuance. 

The lesson here is that we have to be open to what the science tells us today and 
look carefully at what programs have value and which ones don’t. In that vein, we 
have recently seen research that analyzed the 1991 and 1993 Household Survey 
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data of over 26,000 young people questioned. It showed a pattern of risk behavior 
that we might not otherwise understand or accept since so much of our focus now 
is on tobacco as a “gateway” drug. That study published in The Journal of Adoles- 
cent Health last year showed that young people first began drinking alcohol followed 
17 or 18 months later by cigarette smoking followed 10 or 11 months later by initi- 
ation of sexual intercourse. Researchers found no set pattern of marijuana use, 
though, that is critically important to understand in light of the dramatic increases 
we have seen in that substance over the last 5 or 6 years. 

Protective factors for young people identified in the Add Heath study include: hav- 
ing spirituality or religious views, a desire to achieve good grades, looking one’s age 
or younger, a pledge of virginity, high sell esteem, school connectedness and parent/ 
family connectedness. Other conforming data shows that those who drink the least, 
smoke the least, and use drugs are African-American young people followed by 
whites then Hispanics. Unfortunately those that put themselves most at risk for sex 
and violence are in the African-American community. But our stereotype of youth 
needs to be tempered by reality. Only a small percentage of young people participate 
in most of these risk-taking behaviors. We must look at those who avoid these be- 
haviors and promote those characteristics for all young people today. 

What is very germane to your consideration regarding after school care far all 
school-age children are the benefits of nurturing by concerned adult mentors and 
sharing positive character development traits as a means of avoiding youth violence. 
Delinquent activities occur during school days most often between tne hours of 3:00 
to 6:00 PM. For those children whose parents are unable to be with them during 
this time period it is critical that they have adult supervision and involvement. We 
see from the Add Health study that parental presence reduces alcohol, drug and cig- 
arette usage as well. This should also be true for youth involved in programs that 
have good adult supervision. 

I would like to point out that the parent-child bond is the most important of all 

E rotective factors. Government should always work to support, not supplant, that 
ond. We also must accept that children cannot always be with their parents. For 
most, a large portion of their day they will be in school. Between that time and 
when most parents return home from work it is imperative that they receive care 
and support from trained adult mentors. 

Programs that not only occupy their time and gain their attention, but also have 
character education qualities and give sound direction are the ones that are going 
to help our youth maximize, their potential. Such programs, combined with flex time 
for workers and other creative business practices that enhance parent/child relation- 
ships will give America its brightest future. Consequently, program setting type, 
focus and purpose should be given as much flexibility under this legislation as pos- 
sible. Lastly, the best implementation of any program is decided at tne local or com- 
munity level — getting resources to these efforts as directly as possible should be a 
major objective in order to best help America’s youth. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and committee members for hearing this perspective. 

The Chairman. Brad, are you ready? 

Mr. Luck. Yes. 

The Chairman. OK. Please go ahead. 

Mr. Luck. Thank you very much for the opportunity to be here, 
Senator Jeffords and committee members. It is an honor, and I feel 
privileged to be here and to be able to speak with you. 

I also commend this committee for inviting input from youth and 
teens while looking at after-school programs and prevention 
projects. Obviously, the best and most logical and effective way to 
deal with an issue is to go directly to the source and speak with 
people who can offer personal perspective and thoughts and ideas, 
ana I hope I can help you out in that way. 

I am delighted to share with you some of my experiences and 
concepts about teens and youth. I am here today to enlighten you 
about what teens need during out-of-school hours and what types 
of prevention programs work. I will be sharing an example of what 
is working in our community, and I invite your participation and 
support for other communities around the Nation. 

The biggest and most crucial element for teens and youth today 
is prevention, and not just any prevention, but positive prevention. 
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Teens need something to do when they are out of school and on 
weekend nights. As you know, this is the prime time, as Mr. Smith 
has just said, for vandalism, crime and drug use among teenagers. 
Teens need a place to go and something productive to do. 

In our community, there is very little for teens to do, and often 
around the Nation, teens have little money, few places to go, not 
a lot to do, and a lot of free time. And when you combine all of 
those factors together, it opens up opportunity for trouble. I believe 
this puts all teens at risk. 

In our community, we have created a teen center. Two years ago, 
a group of my peers was getting sick of having nothing to do, and 
we discussed some options of what things to do, and we were really 
getting sick of having nothing. We thought a teen center sounded 
like a great idea, but it was something that we could never achieve. 

We mentioned the idea to some adults, and they thought it 
sounded great, and the idea floated around the community for a 
while. After a while, a community organization applied for a State 
grant, and we applied for some State funds to get some money to 
open up a teen center and get things moving. But our community 
did not get that money, because we were not seen as an “at-risk” 
community; in other words, our community did not have a lot of 
high drug and alcohol problems, and we were kind of stable, that 
is, we were average compared to the State in drug and alcohol use. 

So we did not get the money, but there was a lot of enthusiasm 
in the community for the teen center, and that is really where our 
journey began. We continued by holding a 32-hour retreat which 30 
students and several adults from the community attended, and we 
really sat down and planned who we were, what we wanted to be- 
come, and how we could become it. For the next 9 months, a group 
of 20 students and three adults met every Sunday night for an 
hour and a half to 2 hours. We put together and documented a plan 
for a teen center. We drew up what we would like in the center, 
the furniture, the hours we would be open, the rules, what our di- 
rectors would be like, and every minor detail that you can imagine. 

We researched other centers. We joined the Vermont Coalition of 
Teen Centers, and we also looked at some of the faults and failures 
of a previous teen center in our community just 10 years prior. 

Our teen board obviously was very teen-dominated. We had 20 
teens and three adults. So this was very much a student- and teen- 
driven activity. 

From the start, we were looking for community support. We held 
a community forum — all of our meetings were open to the public — 
and we began to make presentations to all the local groups — the 
Rotary, the Lions Club, school board, school faculties, the VFW, 
and more. We informed people about our group, our mission and 
our vision, and gradually, there was a lot of enthusiasm and moti- 
vation for a teen center in our community. 

The press began to take a major interest, and starting just with 
the community paper and then moving to all the local papers, the 
major papers, TV, radio and magazines. And there was a lot of 
hype around our State about “these kids in Essex” and how hard- 
working and committed they were. But really, we had no teen cen- 
ter; we had nothing tangible. We were just meeting for 9 months 
straight, planning a teen center. 
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Our problem was that we did not have any money. We were 
waiting patiently for a rant opportunity to open up or a local cor- 
poration to sponsor us for our first year, but nobody was willing to 
give 20 teens and adults $30,000 and say, “Good luck.” There was 
no money out there for kids who wanted to be better. Again, there 
were plenty of funds for kids who had already been in trouble or 
kids who were addicted and needed to get out of trouble, but noth- 
ing to keep kids who were not yet in trouble out of trouble. 

Time and motivation for our board was on the decline, and kids 
were getting sick of still having no teen center, but yet they were 
working so hard. So we had to put together something really quick- 
ly to raise money — and we did. It was our “30 in 30” campaign. 
That is, we raised $30,000 in 30 days. We put together 25 teams 
of .parents and their teens to sell $100 raffle tickets with a $5,000 
prize. After 30 days, we raised $32,600, and the prizewinner, the 
Lions Club, a group that we had visited prior, donated the money 
back, so we kept all of our funds. 

Our community really embraced us at that point and really ral- 
lied behind us to raise this money. The police department, local 
clubs and organizations and our schools were really 100 percent be- 
hind us. 

Over this past summer, the teens once again hired the directors. 
We have two directors who are really crucial to the success of our 
center, and their combined salary is $20,000. The rest of the money 
goes to our operational funds. Since our opening, we have had 
$35,000 come to us from the local IBM and $5,000 from the local 
McDonalds. 

We are open 5 days a week, Tuesday through Thursday, 3:30 to 
6 p.m., and Friday and Saturday nights from 7 to 11 p.m. We have 
all sorts of things in the center. We are limited to only 1,000 
square feet of space, which is pretty rough on us; we have out- 
grown our space for quite a while. But we have a pool table, a 
fooseball table, an air hockey table, TVs, VCRs, couches, office 
equipment, kitchen supplies, Nintendo, play stations, arcade 
games, and various things to keep the students active. 

We are very much still student-led, and our board consists of 25 
students and five adults now, and we meet biweekly, set all the 
policies and run all the events. We do a lot to give back to the com- 
munity that has given so much to us. We participate in Green-Up 
Day, Make a Difference Day; we helped to raise money for a lock 
sick mother, and we have also met with the Senior Citizen Center 
several times and hosted other junior high groups. 

This past week, we were visited by Attorney General Janet Reno 
and our Senator Patrick Leahy. They got a tour of our center, and 
we had a little conference with them to tell them about our center 
and ask them what their thoughts were. Ms. Reno said, “You have 
got to prevent crime in the first place. It would cost less if we did 
it right.” Senator Leahy added, “The easiest crime to handle is the 
one that does not happen.” I could not agree more. 

The message and the mission of our teen center is simple. Our 
mission statement reads: ‘To provide an environment for a diverse 
group, promoting healthv behavior in a social atmosphere and edu- 
cational and recreational opportunities.” 
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Our goal is to stop the crimes and stop the accidents from hap- 
pening. We want to prevent. We are not interested in telling teens 
more about drug use and how it is bad; no more lectures and no 
more movies about drugs and how they affect your body. We are 
not interested in increasing the penalties for teens when they get 
in trouble or when they sue drugs, and we are definitely not inter- 
ested in having teen curfews or lessened driving privileges. We are 
simply trying to provide something to do and a place to go for these 
teens. 

Ms. Reno probably hit it right on the money when she said that 
this kind of prevention costs less. We have been open now for 5 
months, and we have served 800 teens. So far, we have spent about 
$15,000. When you do the math, that is a cost of about $20 per stu- 
dent in our community, and that maybe be a student who comes 
to the center every day, 5 days a week, or a student who has just 
been to the teen center once. Regardless, either way, they have 
stayed out of trouble one more time, and that is one less time for 
& pojicG officer to have to break up a party, a store owner to be 
missing items, a window to be broken, a teen to drive home after 
drinking. It is one less time and one less opportunity for trouble 

Our community only needed $30,000 to start this up, and the 
funds that you all are dealing with involve millions and billions of 
dollars. So that for us to raise $30,000 on our own and start a teen 
center and serve 800 kids in 5 months is pretty substantial. Just 
image the impact you have with the money and the funds you are 
dealing with. 

Right now, we do not know where to look for funding for years 
3, 4, and 5. We have nowhere to look except in the mirror, and look 
to ourselves and figure out how we can raise $30,000 again each 
year. So we are really looking for State and Federal moneys to 
come. We need grant opportunities, start-up funds, matching 
grants — really, in general, moneys for the average kid, not just 
moneys for those who are in trouble, but moneys to prevent others 
from getting in trouble. That is really our main cause. 

In closing, I will say that prevention is the only way. Providing 
alternatives and opportunities for teens after school and on the 
weekends is the best way to decrease teen crime and drug use. 
There is no perfect solution, obviously, to the decreased crime use 
and drug use among teens, but this would be a good start. Pro- 
grams, activities and teen centers allow diverse populations of 
teens to have something to do. 

I hope you all realize the potential you possess to support teens, 
all teens, and to truly make a difference. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. That was excellent testimony and 
very, very well done. 

Mr. Luck. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Luck follows:] 
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February 23, 1998 

Senator Jeffords and Committee Members: 

Thank you for the opportunity to be here today. It is an honor and I feel 
privileged to speak with you alL I also commend this committee for inviting i nput from 
teens and youth while looking at after school programs and pr eve n t i on projects. The 
most logical and effective way to deal with an issue is to speak with the source and the 
people who can offer personal thoughts and ideas. 

My name is Brad Luck and I am a 16 year aid Junior at Essex High School in 
Vermont lam very involved in my community and school and I am delighted to share 
with you some of my experiences and concepts about youth and 

l am here today ♦ q ymi atv».r teens today need out of school 

hours and what type of prevention programs work, ni be sharing an exam ple of what is 
currently working in Essex Junction, Vermont, and I invite yonr participation and support 
for teens everywhere 

The biggest and most crucial elexnen r foy and youth today is p reve nti on. 

Mot just any prevention though, positive prevention. Teens need somethin g to do after 
school and on weekend nights. As you know, this is the prime trma fiirv aadaluan L crime, 
and drug use among teenagers. What youth need is alternatives to these poor choices. 
Without a doubt, a large contribution to teen crime and drug use is boredom. A tee n with 
nothing to do is a potential problem. Adults have work, children, ban, dance dubs, 
restaurants, money and mare to keep them busy in their free time, if they even have any. 
Teens have little money, few places to go, not a lot to do, and a lot of free time i believe 
this puts all teens "at risk.” That's why in Essex we have created a Teen Center. 

Two years ago, a group of my peers wore getting sick of having nothing to do. 

We began to think of what we could do and a teen center sounded like a great idea, but 
something that we could never achieve. We mentioned the ufoe t o some and they 
thought it was great. A lot of motivation and enthusiasm began to arise when a 
community organization applied for a gram for teen center monies. Our c ommunit y was 
seen as a 'wealthy community," and we didn't get the grant If we had been able to show 
that we had high drug and alcohol Hricms, we may have *en funding. Our problem 

was we were trying to avoid drug and alcohol problems. It seems oo one had money for 
that 

Our journey began. We held a 32 hour retreat with thirty teens and several adults. 
We really focused on who we were, what we wanted to become, and how we could get 
there. For the next nine months, we met every Sunday night for an hour and a half to two 
hours. We created a plan and documented our ideas, such as: rules, furniture, what 
would be inside, when we would be open, and every detail you can ima gine We 
researched other teen centers, joined the Vermont Coalition of Teem Caters, and even 
explored the faults of a previous teen center in our community just ten years ago. Our 
board, comprised of 20 students and 3 adults, was clearly teen dominated and teen led. I 
have had the privilege of being President of the board since our beginning. 
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From the start, we were looking fijf community support. We held a community 
forum, ail of our meetings were open to the public, and we began to make p teamastio sa 

to local groups. The Rotaiy, Uons, School Boards, School Faculties, a Business and 

Professionals Association, the VFW, and more. Wo informed people about our group, 
our mission, and our vision. Gradually, we began to gain community support and so me 
enthusia sm. People believed us and, more importantly, believed in us. The press took 
rawest, beginning with the community paper and stretching to all local papers, the major 
papers, tv., ndto, and magazines. We were a great cause but we still bad nothing to 
show for it No teen center, just a bunch of hard working and committed Irids. 

We were waiting patiently for a grant op po rtunity to open or a local corporation 
to provide some initial funding. But, no one in their right mind was willing to mve 20 
teens and 3 adults 530,000 and say good luck. Agam.no money for good kids tiying to 
be better. There were plenty of funds for troubled youth, but nothing for lads who 
wanted to stay out of trouble. Time and motivation was cm a decline We had to act fast, 
mid we did. We set oui on a campaign to raise 530,000 in 30 days. WesoldSIOO raffle 

tickets with a prize of 55,000. We sent out 25 teams of parents with their teens to sell the 
tickets. After our 30 days, we raised 532,600 and the prize women, the Lions dub, 
donated the money back. Our community redly embraced us and rallied behind us for 
our success. The police department, local cIhIk aiAmgMiiTn'mw and «nr «r ^ | gave 
us their support, 100% from the get go. 

Over this past summer, the teens hired two local directors who are both teachers 

and life-long residents of oar community. They are great and are crucial to our current 
success. We have been open since October and are domg excellent. We have had over 
800 different teens ure our faciUty at one time or another. We are open Tuesda y through 
Thursday (3 J0-6;00pja.) and Friday and Saturday nights <7:00-1 IzOOpjs.). The majority 
of our funds support the directors combined salary of 520,000 while the rest goes to 
operational expenses. Since our success, the local ffiM has donated 535,000 and the 
local McDonalds $5,000. We have a pool table, fbosebail table, air hockey table, 
basketball arcade game, 36- tv., VCR, fourtv.’s with Sony Playstations and Nintendo 
64's, office equipment, kitchen supplies, couches, and a soda machine Not too badl 
We are still very much student led. Wc now have aboard of 2S students and 5 
adults. We meet bi-weekly, set ail policies, and plan ail evens. Students have 
tremendous ownership in who we are and what we do. This is the main reuoa for our 
success. We also give hack to our community who has given so much to us. We have 
participated m Green Up Day. Make A Difference Day raised money for a local sick 
mother, met with the Senior Citizen Center, and hosted junior high, grovp*. 

Recently we have beat visited bv Attorney General Tam* p «°tk i sxsd Senator 

Patrick Leahy. They got a 'tour of our center and we had a conference to tdl them about 

our center aad to have them share some of their thoughts. Ms. Reno said "You've ant to 
prevcmtcrirac in the first place..... it would cost less if we did it ripht » Senator Leahy 
added "The e asiest crime to handle is the one that do«nt hanomSand 1 55drft ™ — 
more - 5 — 

The objective of the Teea C ent er is simpl e i gyst "T j 

p rovide an en vironment fora rfiv*r*» group. pmmnting K^lri^ ; n 

atmosphere and educational and recreational opportunities." We want to stop the crimes 
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and accidents from happening; we want to prevent Not by informing teens m ore about 
the consequences of drag use and that it is bad. Not by having more sevoe penalties for 
guilty teens. Not by having teen curfews or lessened driving privileges, simp ly by 
providing something to do and someplace to go. 

Ms. Reno couldn't have been more correct when she said that this type of 
prevention costs less. Look at the numbers. We alone have served 800 teens in five 
mouths. We raised $30.000 on our own as an n pwwing bodfpt fa t out y*f » n d 
spent roughly SI 5,000 to date. With our attendance, that is less than $20 per teen. 
Whether it be a regular who is at the Center five days a week, or someone who's been 
there once, they have been out of trouble one less time. And that's one le ss time fora 
police officer to break up a party, a store owner to be missing items, a window to be 
broken, or a teen to drive home after drinking. Yon ail are dealing with millions of 
dollars and our corinnunity only needed $30,000 for one year. We've done 30 much for 
so little. Just think of the impact you can have and the problems you prev ent, an 

investment that would pay big dividends. 

Unfortunately money is our biggest issue. Space comes in second. We raised the 
funds for a one year budget and local donors have supplied foods for our second year, but 
what about year three, four, and five. Our commumty and our' teens cub only su p po rt us 
for so long Sustainability is an issue we deal with every week. Space is our other major 
problem. Wc have grown out of our 1000 square feet of space. Fortunately, due to the 
generosity of our town, it is rent free. Anything larger and the tern fee's would begin to 
add up We need state and federal sources for teen prevention money. Mone y for teen 
centers, teen programs, and even one time teen events. Right now, we have nowhere to 
turn to, but to look to ourselves in the minor to Sod future funds. We need finding 
options, seed money, matching grants; opportunities for regular kids. Not just those who 
are already in trouble, but also those who hope to never be. I have been asked to share 
our model in numerous other communities. It would be so great ifthey had a place to 
turn to seek start-up funds. Then 800 more kids could he served, and 800 mor e, and no 
on. 

Inclosing; 1 will leave you with tins: Prevention is the only way. Providing 
alternatives and opportunities for teens after school and on the week ends is the best way 
to decrease teen crime and drag use. There is no perfect solution to eliminate crime and 
drag use, but this is a good start Programs, activities, and teen centers allow diverse 
populations of teens to have something to do. I hope that you ail will realize the |ww ii i ai 

you possess to support teens, all teens, and to truly make a difference. I thank- you for 
time and consideration. 

Respectfully submitted, 

/fhtl 

President of the Essex Teen Center 
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The Chairman. Ms. Luck, please proceed. 

Ms. Luck. Thank you. I think I should have preceded Brad. 

What a privilege and honor it is to be here today. I am Sue Luck, 
and I am pleased to provide testimony regarding the needs of chil- 
dren during their out-of-school time. I bring you both the perspec- 
tive of a parent of two children and as an advocate for children and 
families, having worked in this field with the YMCA for the past 
25 years. 

It is gratifying to participate in this type of hearing and to know 
that you value the words and the opinions of a 16-year-old. It is 
particularly gratifying that the 16-year-old is my son. But from a 
parental perspective, I must echo Brad’s sentiment regarding teens 
needing resources and support. 

Our small community aid rally and did provide support, and we 
support our kids, but so much more is needed. As Brad indicated, 
so much can be done for so little. When you think about it, $30,000 
and 800 kids in 3 months — that is phenomenal. That is grassroots 
community work. If those dollars are available to student groups 
such as Brad’s, they would eat them up, and they would run with 
them. We do not need millions — -just small amounts — to make big 
differences. 

The type of work his group has done has been collaborative, it 
has been community-based; it is supportive, and it has raised the 
bar in our community about who teens are and what they give and 
what their potential is. That is immeasurable. It is just immeas- 
urable. 

So I say to you this is prevention at its best. I am sure you are 
familiar with the asset-building approach out of the Search Insti- 
tute in Minnesota. I believe this is an absolute product of this. 
They may not know that — actually, Brad does, but his group may 
not. The more assets they were given, the more energy, the more 
support, the greater they became, the stronger they were, and the 
greater their outcome. 

So as a parent, I must say to you that I think it is a tough role, 
but I know that it cannot be done alone. When teenagers hit those 
preadolescent and prepubescent years, it takes schools, it takes 
YMCAs, it takes community organizations, community leaders, 
business leaders. It takes a lot of folks to build a whole community 
around children and to play a role in building a supportive environ- 
ment for them. They need a bigger picture than just a parent can 
provide at home — a good parent, a struggling parent, a challenged 
parent. Kids need the bigger picture. And really, we are all stake- 
holders in the positive development of youth today. 

As associate executive director of the Greater Burlington YMCA, 
I have the distinct pleasures of overseeing programs that serve 
1,200 children a day in after-school care. Our YMCA is the largest 
provider of child care in the State of Vermont, and I know first- 
hand the challenge families and providers face when presented 
with the dilemma of finding and then maintaining high-quality 
care during out-of-school hours. 

Stepping back from Vermont, but not to delay the issues, because 
the statistics have been well-stated here today, approximately 24 
million school-age children with working parents require care. 
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Even more startling — and I so appreciated your comment, Senator 
Wellstone, about children who are home alone — experts estimate 
that nearly 5 million school-age children spend time without adult 
supervision each week — 5 million children home alone. Sometimes, 
the coined phrase around that is “latchkey children.” And whether 
they are home in safe situations, or home with the door locked and 
told not to answer the telephone, what kind of environment are we 
building for children during their out-of-school hours, and what is 
the message we are giving them about their value to us as a soci- 
ety? 

As you know, juvenile crime data reflects that peak hours for ju- 
venile crimes are 3 to 8. After-school hours are high-risk hours, and 
we need to take care of our children. 

so what do we do? What can we do as a society? I feel tickled, 
and I am really excited that public officials and community-based 
organizations and leaders are coming to the table and are coming 
to realize the significance and critical importance of high-quality 
programs during out-of-school hours. At the YMCA, this is welcome 
news. Caring for children through the delivery of high-quality pro- 
grams is something that our national organization has been behind 
For a long time. I get to be the local deliverer of those services, sup- 
ported by my national organization. 

We provide nationally school-age care for over 400,000 every day 
at about 8,000 locations. We are committed to bringing affordable, 
high-quality care to American families who need it. I might add 
that as we think about locations for school-age care, school-based 
programs are incredibly valuable, but they are not the only place 
where high-quality care can be had, and we cannot overlook 
YMCAs and recreation facilities or grassroots community organiza- 
tions and teen centers which have been building programs for 
years and years and doing it well. So I hope that as we examine 
that, we will consider all of the places where quality care can hap- 
pen. 

Quality is the key. If we can embrace what quality means for 
school-age children and what happens to them after school, we will 
have hit our mark. As you think back, and as anyone over 30 in 
this room thinks back about your after-school time, you can prob- 
ably picture an image where someone was there for you, and you 
probably can picture some of the things you did — maybe ride your 
bike, play ball, or sit on a porch. The point is that you did what 
you chose to do. You had time to be a kid. It was your time, and 
it was time to be a kid. 

YMCA programs offer choices. We may not be able to offer sitting 
on your front porch steps, but you can sit outside on some steps 
with a great after-school counselor who cares about you, or you can 
choose an enrichment activity, or arts and crafts, or play outside 
or inside, or to do an athletic event, or to do your homework. But 
the bottom line is that you have a choice. 

Not all school children face success during their school day, so 
that more of academics might not be a way that they are successful 
in their after-school hours. We really need to consider what success 
and happiness and fulfillment is during after-school hours. It may 
not be more of the same — it may be for some, but it may not be. 
And the most important thing tbat we can do for children is de- 
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velop their self-esteem, build confidence and build them as people. 
That means different things to different children during their out- 
of-school time. 

So I strongly encourage you, as you embrace legislation and 
grant opportunities, to look at the whole. We develop the whole 
child in YMCA programs. We build on the spirit, mind and body. 
That may seem like a coined national phrase, but let me tell you, 
I work it, I live it, I breathe it. It is what we do. Character develop- 
ment is a YMCA initiative. We teach caring, respect, honesty and 
responsibility, because — you are right— it is time to put values back 
into children’s lives, and if we are the ones who are caring for 
them, we need to be driving that force. 

IMore important tlmn the activities, I need to say, are the people 
who give those activities and care for these children every day. As 
you closed your eyes and thought about your after-school time, you 
saw a person. Ten years from now, our 8-year-olds, or 20 years 
from now, our 8-year-olds or my 16-year-old, when he closes his 
eyes, he may see a counselor, a YMCA after-school counselor or an- 
other after-school counselor. We need to make darned sure that 
these folks care for children, that they are trained, that we provide 
resources to retain and recruit and value people who give after- 
school care, because they are spending lots of time with children. 

Senator Jeffords, you also spoke about the out-of-school hours 
being so much larger than after-school hours. Children are only in 
school for 20 percent of their waking hours, and if you added up 
all the other slices of their day and the time they spent out of 
school and perhaps out of the home, potentially one-third of their 
waking hours could be in care. Now, that is frightening for the kids 
who do not have that care, who are home with the door locked, and 
forthose °f. us w h° spend this amount of time with 
children, that it is one-third of their lives. That is a critical piece 
for children. 

Caring for school-age children requires collaborations. Our na- 
tional YMCA figures snow that 85 percent of all of our after-school 
programs operate in public school buildings. In Burlington, VT, we 
operate our programs in 19 elementary schools, and f am’ here to 
tell you that we could not do it without those school facilities. So 
both. I do a wonderful program at my downtown 
YMCA, which I hope would be able to apply for funding and seek 
resources as many YMCAs in the country, but I also partner with 
19 elementary schools to provide services for about 700 children at 
those venues. We are partners. We see ourselves as partners and 
it is rich. 

Not all communities have that quality of relationship, and any 
legislation we could promote that could build on that is important. 
It is critical that these relationships be maintained and expanded. 

So what can you do? I am here to tell you from Vermont — lots 
of things. Understanding these issues is first and foremost and 
again, I feel so privileged that you are here today to listen about 
children and their out-of-school hours. 

Providing resources to communities is the next step, and looking 
at the broad scope of what that means, maybe all types of school- 
age care in different facilities provided by high-quality folks— qual- 
ity again being a measure. And we ne^d your help to support and 
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build community networks and collaborations that strengthen pro- 
grams for children during their out-of-school time. 

It is my thought that as we maximize our resources in order to 
foster true collaboration, we will reach our goal of increasing the 
quality and quantity of school-age programs available for children. 
Perhaps grant moneys or other resources that entice and ensure 
collaboration would bring all the key players to the table, and we 
would work toward that common goal of quality care. 

Additionally, resources to recruit, retain and develop professional 
staff to deliver these programs is crucial. Remember children who 
close their eyes 20 years from now; they will see that caregiver. We 
need to support that caregiver as a professional and train and 
value them through their salaries. 

Finally, providing increased subsidies so that all families can ac- 
cess quality care, allowing equal opportunities for their children. 
Regardless of whether it is the mom in East L.A., working for mini- 
mum wage, or someone in a professional role, those children de- 
serve equal access to high quality. 

More than ever, famnies need help. They need help to make it. 
We know that kids home alone are at risk. That is a given; we 
know that. We know that the number of children in need of care 
during out-of-school time is skyrocketing. Quality school-age pro- 
grams have positive effects on the development of children. It is 
just that simple, quality after-school programs have positive effects. 
And we are talking about millions of children. 

Children in quality programs, it has been proven, have better 
peer relationships, emotional adjustments, grades and conduct in 
school. Quite simply, we must do it, and we must prioritize it. It 
builds better children who become stronger people. 

In closing, I thank you. I appreciate the opportunity to share 
some insights on children and their needs during out-of-school 
time. I look forward with tremendous excitement to your work and 
your continued commitment and investment in our children. I 
know that it is a sound investment, and your dividends will pay 
greatly. 

I thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Luck follows:] 
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February 23. 1998 



Senator Jeffords and rnmniumi* Member*: 

What a privilege and tumor it is to be here today. I am pleased to provide t a a tiniuny 
regarding the needs of children in their out of school time. I bring yon both the perspective 
of a parent of two children and that of an advocate for children and families, having worked 
in this field with the YMCA for the past 25 years. 

It is gratifying to participate in this p r oc ess today and to know that yon value the words and 
opinion of a 16 year old, particularly gratifying is the fact that he is my son. From a 
parental perspective, I echo Brad’s sentiment regarding teens n««Hwg reao m c c a and suppo rt. 
Our small community rallies and supports oar kids, but mare is nee ded . As Brad bMHeyH , 
a lot cm be done for a little. The type of work his group has done has been collabora tive, 
c ommunity based and portrays prevention at it’s beat I believe it is a model of the Search 
Institute's asset building approach to developing youth. The more awqt my son and his 
group were given, the harder they worked and the stronger they became Aa a parent, you 
know yon can't do it alone. It takes schools, YMCAs, business leaders, carpantkms, and 
c omm u nity people to each play a role in budding a su pp or tive environment for children to 
grow and thrive in. We are all stakeholders in the positive development of today's youth. 

Aa asaoriate execu tive director of the Greater Burlington YMCA, I owns prog ram s that 
serve over T^JSS children in child care each day. Our YMCA is the largest provider of child 
care in the sate of Vermont. I know, to t hand, the and fac e 

when presented with the iiii«iiiM m flnnmfaa m^i /p«iny cam daring out of 

school boon. 

Stepping back from Vt a mome nt , the mHwmi atatiatica are telling. Approximately 24 
million school-age children with working parents require care. Even w on startling is the 
fact that experts estimate that nearly ,5 million school-age children spend rime without adult 
supervision each week. Research teUs' us that these children, vJto are imme alone, latchkey 
children, are more likdy to engage in risky behaviors, suffer from stress, and exhibit greater 
behavioral problems. Juvenile crime dan reflects that peak hours for violent joveoile cr imes 
are 3pm-8pm. After school hours have proven to be high crime hours for unsupervised 
children of all ages. 

So, what do kids need, and how can we strengthen our work to help children be successful? 
Public officials, community based organisations and leaden are c omin g to realize the 
si g nifican ce and critical importance of higb-qnality pro gr ams being available for all children 
during their out-of school time. 

At the YMCA, this is welcome news. Caring for children through the delivery of high- 
quality programs is something we have done for a long time. A a the country's largeat 
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Whet cm you do7 Understanding the issue* is a greet start, provfcfing resources to 
rnwwwtwiiiM mrtiM be a wonderfol next step. We need your help to support and build 
mmmurity networks and mll«hnfrinna that strengthen p rogr am * for children <h»""g their 
out of school time. We must maxhnire our resources to in order to foncr true collaboration 
with a goal of increasing tbe quality and quantity of school age options available for families. 
Perhaps giant monks or other resources dud entice and ensure collaboration would bring ail 
of tbe key c ommun i ty players to dm table to tackle tbe challenge of affordable aud available 
care. Funding can be a tremendous incentive to encourage groups to work together, Hue 
collaboration will also attend federal dollars by leveraging all possible local resources for tbe 
benefit of youth. Additionally, resources to recruit, redan, sad develop professional staff to 
deliver these program s is crucial. Lastly, providing i nc reas e d subsidy so all could 

access quality care would allow equal opporanuoea for all children, regardless of their 
parent’s ability to pay. 

Mote dim ever, families need help to make it. We know kids borne alone are at risk. We 
know the nmnber of children in need of care during out of school time is skyrocketing. 
Quality school age programs have positive effect s on the development of children. Children 
in quality programs have better peer relations, emotional adjustments, grades and conduct in 
school. Quite simply, excellence in after school care produces b e nefits to children, to 
families, and to society. It builds better kids, who become stranger people. 

Thank you. I appreciate the opportunity to share same on children and their needs 

daring their our of school time. I look forward, with treme n dous cxctamcm. to your 
contimedworic and investment in our children. I know it is a sound investment, and one 
who’s dividends will be long lasting. 




Sue Luck 

Associate Executive Director 
Greater Burlington YMCA 
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The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Wellstone, I know you have to leave. Would you like to 
make a comment? 

Senator Wellstone. I told the chairman I do have to leave, but 
I did not want you to think it was because of lack of interest. 
Thank you for just superb testimony, all three of you. I think all 
of us tak.e it to neart. I love your passion and your excitement and 
your optimism and your belief that we can make things better — 
and we have to. 

Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Murray, 

I would like to welcome you this morning. If you have a comment 
you would like to make now, please do. 

Senator Murray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Unfortunately, I have to go to the floor to manage a bill, but I 
did want to come by, because I wanted you to know that I think 
this is an absolutely critical issue. 

It has been excellent testimony today from all the witnesses, 
their perspectives on what we can do. As a mother of teenagers, I 
can tell you that this is one of the most stressful issues that par- 
ents deal with today. 

We all worry about what our kids learn in school. We all want 
them to get the best education. But what really tightens our stom- 
achs is before and after school and where they are, and if they are 
safe and if they are being cared for. It is an issue, no matter where 
you are on the income scale, whether you are in a rural or an 
urban community, and it is one that we must address as a Nation. 

I also know this is an issue that is very important to young peo- 
ple, and Brad, you did an excellent job in your testimony today 
talking about what you have been able to do. 

I know this is important to young people, because I hear it in my 
living room all the time, and I also hear from a lot of young people 
that they think we as adults do not listen to them. As a result of 
that frequent comment to me, I formed an organization in my State 
called my Student Advisory Youth Involvement Team, or SAYIT. 
They are developing their own political agenda, and one of their top 
issues is what we are doing as a nation after school to make sure 
they have something positive to do in their lives. 

They are doing an excellent job, and I recommend to all of my 
colleagues forming a SAYIT group, because I think they really 
bring an important perspective and one that we need to listen to. 

I hope that as we look to solutions, we can look at all solutions. 
And obviously, Brad has presented us with one where young people 
can get together and help put together some after-school activities 
that work for them. I think their voice in how that is organized is 
critical. I think we have an obligation to help support that as well, 
but I want to bring to your attention an issue that is starting to 
get attention in my State. 

We have a group called Mothers Against Violence in America 
that has really focused on violence among young people and what 
they can do. They are coming forward with a recommendation that 
we start school later, and their point is very valid — our kids sleep 
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in. They do not get up at 6. They are not going to be out getting 
into trouble at 6:30 in the morning. And if we start school later, 
they will be finishing school later. Brad may not agree with this 
so much, but the fact is that we can talk about spending a lot of 
money on after-school care, but if we forget bus schedules and 
sports schedules for a while and take a look at starting school 
later, we will have kids in a place where they are safe and well- 
cared-for and paid attention to. So not all answers are expensive, 
and we have to look outside the box as well. 

I do want to ask Brad a quick question before I go. One of the 
things I hear a lot from young people is that it is hard to get adults 
to pay attention to them. You came forward with an excellent idea, 
and you obviously involved your parents and community leaders. 
What was the biggest hurdle you had to get over in bringing all 
these people together? 

Mr. Luck. I think it was convincing them that we were worth- 
while. As I said, there was a teen center in our community just 10 
years ago, so for the community to once again rally behind and em- 
brace another teen center and fund it and support it — it was tough 
for us to gather people around to support teens again doing a posi- 
tive thing. 

Senator Murray. Well, you did an excellent job, and I will take 
your success back to my SAYIT group and tell them to keep work- 
ing, and they can do it, too. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the hearing today. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator, for those very helpful com- 
ments. 

I would like to try to put things in perspective here for all of you, 
having listened to the first panel. I think the second panel has out- 
lined why we have tried to direct this legislation toward helping 
communities to better utilize facilities and to work together to 
share common problems and find answers together. That is why I 
get somewhat irritated when I find that it has been cleverly 
changed to take a different direction, when it is as important as 
it is. 

I think it is important for us to understand that there are re- 
sources out there which our society, that through convention, tradi- 
tion or just failure to understand can be better utilized. Through 
cooperation, those facilities could be utilized to a much greater ex- 
tent by all of us working together. There is no reason why schools 
have to close the minute the last kid leaves. They are there; it is 
a lot less expensive to open them up. Maybe somebody else has to 
pick up the tab for custodial services or whatever. But rather than 
build a whole new building or whatever else, it makes more sense 
to use the existing facilities. 

This country has to reexamine a lot of structural problems that 
we have, not the least of which is the one we are facing to a certain 
extent here today. The problem is two- worker families, the amount 
of time that the parents are not home at all because of the obliga- 
tions to provide for the family and all the other demands that we 
have in our society now. We have not changed our structure. There 
is no reason why school should end as earlier as it does, and we 
should change that. We should have more opportunities for young 
people. We should shorten the summers; it is anti-educational to 
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shut schools down for over 30 days because kids’ learning starts 
dissipating and being reduced. So there are a lot of things we can 



As I stated it is a resource problem, and the question is how to 
better utilize those resources. 

Brad, I want to share with you that when I was in high school 
my sister and I started our teen center in Rutland, VT I will not 
tell you how many years ago that was, but I guess what goes 
around comes around We had a veiy difficult time, and finally, the 
Rotary Club, who had a building, opened the building up for us and 
provided some of the funding. It struggled on for many years and 
then shut down. Then we started another one, and that shut down. 
We have to get some continuity to these operations. 

Well, you have got to straighten out my opening comment that 
you are the quarterback of the basketball team.” 

Mr. Luck. The quarterback of the football team. 

The Chairman. OK— and you play basketball? 

Mr. Luck. And play basketball, yes. 

The Chairman. How is your team doing? 

Mr. Luck. Pretty good. We should be in the State finals in the 
next couple weeks. 

Ms. Luck He is missing the game to be here, Senator, so we do 
not know. We will call home and find out. 

The Chairman. Mr. Smith, I want to commend you for your testi- 
Was i Very enlightening. In your testimony, you stated that 
Children seek a clear direction as well as both a need and desire 
to nave a strong parental and/or adult mentoring bond.” I find that 
choice of words very interesting, that there is “a need and desire” 
for a strong adult presence. Yet on page 13 of your study, when you 
asked the kids to name their biggest hero, the number one answer 
expressed by 21 percent was “No one.” “A parent” finished second, 
with 16 percent, and I find that kind of revealing. Are we not deliv- 
ering what kids need in the sense of parental or adult leadership 
or what is the answer? 



Mr. Smith I think I agree with everybody that times are chang- 
and the demands on adults with respect to youth are very dif- 
ferent than they were 30 years ago. But what we find— and maybe 
brad can tell me if this is consistent with what he sees — is tnat 
young people are looking for adult role models, they are looking at 
adults in respect to their behavior. They do want to respect adults. 

they ai *G not given that opportunity, and that is a 



To put that 20 percent in perspective, though, it means that 80 
percent do have adult role models that they admire; but it is sad 
that one in five do not. I think that we have to encourage — what 
is so exciting about Sue’s testimony is you see somebody who really 
has a vested interested in young people. There are those people out 
there, and we have to bring them together. That is why I think 
your initiatives here are so important. 

The Chairman. . What impact has television had on that aspect? 

**”*Tk’i W £ S U P> we did not — well, we had television after 

a while — but most of our time after dinner was spent playing 
games in the family. There was a lot more communication with the 
adults, outside activities, and so oh. 
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Mr. Smith. I think it is probably less of an influence than we 
think it is, and I say that with the exception perhaps of violence. 
There have been studies that show a direct correction there, but it 
is more of a background noise. It does not influence young people 
nearly as much as parental values and peer influences do, but it 
has some influence. I look to my expert for confirmation here. 

The Chairman. What do we need to do to be better adults so that 
our children become better kids? 

Mr. Smith. We have to take the time to be with them more. And 
it is not just time, it is letting them know that we care — if we are 
not there, to call and check on them, to have them with someone 
we trust, to look at who their friends are and try to direct them 
into peer groups that are not going to expose them to risk behav- 
iors. Showing that you care is really the biggest quality, I think, 
that a parent today can have. 

Again, we have a hugely different landscape than when you and 
I grew up, and we have to be creative, and I think that what you 
are doing here is addressing present needs and needs that we are 
going to have even more in the future. 

The Chairman. In your testimony, you mentioned the importance 
of character education as one of the key elements of good after- 
school programs. In 1994, we included as a part of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act a Character Education Program 
which allowed communities to develop Character Education Pro- 
grams within certain boundaries defined by the Act. 

I supported that Act, obviously, and I agree that it is probably 
an important part of after-school programs; but I remember well 
that one of the key battles we fought in passing that particular Act 
was against the wariness of the Government prescribing exactly 
what is meant by “character.” We had some real problems with 
that. 

Mr. Smith. Well, there are pretty much established universal 
principles. Sue mentioned some that the YMCA has identified. I 
think that each community can look at what characteristics or 
character elements they would like to instill in young people. And 
interestingly, when this process is done, having spoken to a lot of 
character education people, there are usually six or seven that ev- 
eryone agrees with, and then other communities may add two or 
three, but it is not a difficult process. I mean, we all agree on a 
lot of the fundamental character principles. 

The Chairman. Apart from adult involvement and a character 
development component, you list two other major ingredients which 
make up the recipe for successful a after-school program — clear, 
concise messages such as “Just say No,” and flexibility at the local 
level. Those four ingredients are a delicate combination. How do 
vou recommend the Federal Government strike the appropriate 
balance between local flexibility and the Federal oversight that is 
required where Federal funds are involved? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I think in respect to the Federal role, the Gov- 
ernment receives a lot of financial resources to distribute, and rath- 
er than enlarging bureaucracies, if we can give money directly to 
States, and even past the State bureaucracies, to local commu- 
nities, that seems to be a challenge that you face but something 
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that is needed, since it is the local community that really decides 
what programs are best in that community. 

I think in respect to directed messages, we have got to be a lot 
clearer in what is expected of young people. I agree with what Brad 
said in regard to what their center has decided on — they do not 
need more messages that say do not do this, or do not do that. 
They need activities that help to both occupy their time and direct 
them toward positive, preventive courses. 

The Chairman. How do we measure the success of these pro- 
grams? Is it possible, and should it be done? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, I think there are general markets, and we are 
seeing them. There certainly are a lot of surveys that you are 
aware of that the Governments funds, showing use of alcohol 
drugs sexual activity, violence and tobacco use. So in respect to 
risk behaviors, there are a lot of markers. 

Th® ^ r ® c ^ on > incidentally, in most of these behaviors is very fa- 
vorable today with the exception of drug use. That is an area that 
we have got to focus on more. 

The Chairman. Brad, let me turn to you on that. How do you 
measure success? 

Mr. Luck. I guess our success would be our attendance rate and 
the general appearance and general enthusiasm for the teen center. 
In our teen center, I guess that is how we would measure our suc- 
cess. 

In general, it is mainly if we can keep kids doing something pro- 
ductive or doing an activity, whether it be at the center or some- 
thing that we sponsor somewhere else. I think it is mainly our at- 
tendance and the enthusiasm that the kids have. 

The Chairman. Do you work with law enforcement people at all? 
What kind of relationship do you have with them? 

Mr. Luck. We are very close with our local police. Our captain 
ot police is very involved with the teen center from the beginning 
Thev are large supporters of the teen center. They met with us last 
week when Attorney General Reno came. So they are very support- 
ive, and they have seen progress from the teen center and have 
seen less of kids hanging around and loitering around the local 
McDonalds or the local parking lots, and they have seen more kids 
at the teen center, so they are very supportive. 

The Chairman. So do they sort of urge kids to go there? 

Mr. Luck. They do. When they see kids loitering around different 
places, they will mention why not go to the teen center. They also 
* ee< ^‘- >ac .' c ^ some kids say, “No, we do not want to go there.” 

I he officers will digest the reasons why and figure out things to 
help us provide more activities for a diverse group. Also, I think 
kids are getting along better with the police in our community. It 
is not so much that they are authority figures now, because it is 
typical for a police officer to stop in on a Friday night or to drive 
hy the teen center or to be at one of our meetings. So it is more 
of a friendly relationship, “Hi, how are you?” instead of I hate to 
n ^ me over > or I hate to see him driving around town. 
The Chairman. How do you handle alcohol? How do you handle 
it if a six-pack arrives at the teen center? 

Mr. Luck. Well, luckily we have not faced that problem yet, and 
certainly that will take on a life of its own when it does arrive. We 
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have rules and policies in place, and both of our directors are 
young teachers in their 20’s. There are two of them, and they are 
really great at dealing with things on the spot and making good de- 
cisions for us and for the teens, and they are very supportive of our 
actions. 

The Chairman. Another duty of this committee is in regard to 
teen smoking. Do you have any rules on teen smoking? 

Mr. Luck. Well, Vermont is obviously very different. If you are 
under 18, it is now against the law to smoke. I am not sure if that 
is nationwide. There is no smoking on teen center grounds, there 
is no smoking on public property. It is against the law now. Before, 
it was an issue, when we were first starting the teen center, if we 
had a smoking area outside, but now that it is against the law, it 
is not allowed anywhere. 

The Chairman. Well, you must feel pretty proud of Brad, Ms 
Luck. 

Ms. Luck. I do feel proud, and it is again a privilege to be here 
with him speaking about out-of-schooltime. 

The Chairman. I want to thank you for your testimony. I am a 
big believer in the YMCAs and the programs they have. What kind 
of public support is there for the program in your community? 

Ms. Luck. In Burlington, VT, we have great public support in 
that, as I stated, many of our programs run in elementary schools. 
We run these programs rent-free because our position is that we 
are a partner in that community; we are partners to families in 
that . school to say what more do children and families in a South 
Burlington elementary school or a Williston Elementary School 
need. And they need good after-school care. 

It is typically not the business of public education to provide 
after-school care. That is not their mission or potentially what they 
are good at. Often, other organizations are good at that. So in our 
community, we have built and enjoyed the pleasure of a great col- 
laborative situation in schools where we are the partner, and we 
come in and provide after-school care. That is a very rich compo- 
nent of our program. 

The Chairman. How do you arrange the after-school work? What 
kind of hierarchy do you have to move through, and how do you 
get permission to do that, and what kind of cooperation do you £jet? 

Ms. Luck. In elementary school? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

I|4s. Lucky. Often, it is a grassroots approach that starts with a 
PTO and a group of parents who say, “We need help in our after- 
school hours. What can we do?” Then, there is often a look in com- 
munities at who provides after-school care. We often come in and 
will give a presentation. It then moves to the level of the building 
principal and teachers, if there is a committee — what rooms will 
you need? Who will touch my scissors and markers— and under- 
standing and being respectful of elementary school teachers, their 
work and their space. And you have got to build that, Senator Jef- 
fords^ It does not iust happen. You have got to build that respect 
tor their space and then build a common respect for what children 
need and how we can provide it. So we work from the parents to 
the teachers and elementary teachers, on to the school board, typi- 
cally, and whatever hierarchical situation arises. 
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After the buy-in of all of those key stakeholders, you have what 
I call a collaborative and ready-to-run program, and we are ready 
to do that. Without that, we typically will not come in and do a pro- 
gram. If we are seen as a vendor or an add-on that maybe can have 
a little corner of a gym on Tuesdays from 2 to 2:40, and the art 
room on Thursdays from 4 to 4:10, but only if the art teachers is 
absent, that is not collaboration; that is not richness and wholeness 
in after-school hours. So our YMCA has been able to pride our- 
selves to be able to be credible and come in and say what children 
need and how we can provide it and where we can find the balance. 
But a little corner of the cafeteria does not make a collaboration. 
So we are experienced in building those relationships, which build 
programs, which build communities, which enrich the lives of chil- 
dren. 

The Chairman. The complaint I sometimes hear from school peo- 

f )le is we would love to have them come in, but the liability prob- 
em is too great; it is a problem. So we do not let them in because 
we might be liable for injuries. 

Ms. Luck. We have operated for 12 years now, at 19 locations — 
which, in Vermont, is a very large slice of the population — and we 
have not found that an issue. We carry as a rider on our insurance 
liability policy each and every school in which we operate, and we 
name them additionally insured, and they also name us addition- 
ally insured. 

I understand from our carriers that that is a very minimal — zero, 
I have heard from our school districts — expense to them, and mini- 
mal to us. So we mutually insure each other, and that relationship 
has worked in Vermont. I am not familiar with other States and 
how it has worked. 

The Chairman. I have the feeling it is more of an excuse than 
anything else. 

Ms. Luck. I have the feeling it may be. 

The Chairman. I see a lot of heads nodding out in the audience. 
Ms. Luck. If people are willing to do the research, and I think 
many YMCAs will tell you — obviously, YMCAs are in 8,000 loca- 
tions, 84 percent of which are in school buildings, so something is 
very right about those relationships, and I suspect liability is not 
an issue. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you all very, very much. We deeply 
appreciate your testimony. Good luck to you, Brad, in your endeav- 
ors. 

Mr. Luck. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Without objection, Senator Murray’s statement 
will be made a part of the record. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Murray follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Murray 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thaqk you for holding this hearing 
today; there are few more important needs before us than that for 
quality services for children outside the hours they spend in the 
classroom. \ 

I want to voice my opinion regarding Chairman Jeffords irrita- 
tion about the Administration’s proposed changes to the 21st Cen- 
tury Learning Centers. I want to add that, although it does appear 
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that Administration has worked with the National Community 
Education Association and the Mott Foundation, I think it is im- 
portant for us to recognize that after school programs are vital— 
and so are community education programs for seniors, adults and 
families. Whatever we do over the next few years, we must invest 
in both community education and after-school programs. I want to 
work with Chairman Jeffords and the Department as we work out 
solutions for these two important and related goals. 

Community education is vital. The Mott Foundation has been in- 
volved in this work for decades, and the Federal Government has 
become involved in recent years. I see opening the school doors, 
and tying communities and schools more closely together as an idea 
for the future. 

Programs that happen outside school hours are again, critical. 
One such service for children and their families, is a summer pro- 
gram called Skagit County Best SELF. This program, in my State, 
provides activities and nutrition services to children and families in 
the community. Best SELF also provides special assistance to 
young children, who are especially in need— including intensive 
case management and home-based services, they work with school 
special education staff as needed. 

In a forthcoming report on the effectiveness of this program, we 
are going to hear that since 1995, when Best SELF began identify- 
ing children at risk, and began to offer them services, there have 
been measurable decreases in juvenile crime. They have found that 
for individual students there are “before” and “after” changes, in 
terms of aggressive behaviors and acting out. This has, again, led 
to lower juvenile crime in Skagit County than other counties in the 
comparative study. The program was built around the Federal 
Summer Food Program, which I’ve fought to protect — but this or 
other funding can help communities across the country to begin 
Best SELF-type programs for their own children and communities. 

I see the Administration’s efforts to expand after school pro- 
grams, and the responses proposed by Democrats and Republicans 
in Congress — as supportive of things like Best SELF, but we must 
do everything we can to strengthen the links between schools, 
health organizations, and a variety of community-based organiza- 
tions. 

One of the most important things we can do on this whole issue 
of what children do with their afternoons, of course, is change the 
school day. Research now has begun to show that while adolescent 
sleep patterns are a bit different from adults, children and adoles- 
cents benefit from the same work day as their parents and fami- 
lies. Adults typically start their workday at 8 or 9 am., and are 
busy until 4 or 5 or 6 p.m. There are many reasons that it makes 
sense to look at changing school schedules to better fit students’ in- 
ternal clocks — to take advantage of when they learn best. Mothers 
Against Violence In America and other organizations are working 
on educating America about this issue of scheduling— I encourage 
people to follow their work. We cannot allow the bus schedule or 
other choices made by the adults in the system to ignore the learn- 
ing needs of the student. In addition, many of the problems that 

are created by parents and children having different schedules 

after school child care, transportation problems, the phone lines 
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burning up as parents check on children’s safety in the after- 
noons — many of these problems go away as the family becomes the 
most effective car pool on the road. 

Thank you for allowing me to share a few thoughts about this 
important issue, and thank you to all the people who have brought 
us information today. 

The Chairman. For our third and final panel, we bring together 
representatives from key players in meeting the needs of our 
school-age children and youth. 

Arthur Sheninger is representing the National Association of El- 
ementary School Principals. He is the principal at Hatchery Hill 
School in Hackettstown, NJ. Mr. Sheninger became interested in 
school-age child care over a decade ago. In 1989, he worked out of 
a cooperative arrangement with Catholic Charities to sponsor an 
innovative after-school program in Warren County, NJ. During the 
past decade, the program he developed with Catholic Charities has 
grown and evolved to meet the constantly changing needs of the 
city, families and communities of Warren County. Wow. Go ahead. 

STATEMENTS OF ARTHUR W. SHENINGER, PRINCIPAL, HATCH- 
ERY HILL SCHOOL, HACKETTSTOWN, NJ, ON BEHALF OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS; LINDA CHILDEARS, PRESIDENT, YOUNG AMER- 
ICANS BANK, DENVER, CO, AND PRESIDENT, BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS, NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF NATIONAL VOLUNTARY 
HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS; AND 
THOMAS C. FRAZIER, COMMISSIONER, BALTIMORE CITY 
POLICY DEPARTMENT, BALTIMORE, MD, ON BEHALF OF 
FIGHT CRIME: INVEST IN KIDS 

Mr. SHENINGER. Thank you, Senator. I represent the National 
Association of Elementary School Principals today. 

I want to thank you for inviting me here. As you said, my name 
is Arthur Sheninger, and I am the principal of Hatchery Hill 
School in Hackettstown, NJ. I have been an elementary school 
principal for 24 years. I am appearing today as a principal and as 
a spokesperson for the National Association of Elementary School 
Principals, which represents 28,000 elementary and middle school 
principals in the United States. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify on school-age child care 
and ask that my written statement be included in the record. 

The Chairman. It will be. 

Mr. Sheninger. The National Association of Elementary School 
Principals has a longstanding interest in child care. In 1993, the 
Association published “Standards for Quality School-Age Child 
Care,” undertaken in collaboration with the Wellesley College 
School-Age Child Care Project. I served on the review committee 
for that publication, and I have brought copies of the book and 
other materials for members of the committee. 

The Chairman. I have it here, just to let you know that it is 
being noticed. 

Mr. Sheninger. Thank you. 

NAESP members are overwhelmingly in favor of supervision of 
children before and after school. In a 1988 survey of 1,175 prin- 
cipals, two-thirds of the respondents said public schools should be 
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involved in child care. A 1993 study by the U.S. Department of 
Education estimated that 1.7 million children in grades kinder- 
garten through 8 were in 49,500 extended-day programs. About 
one-third of these programs were located in public schools, al- 
though not necessarily administered by them. 

Examples of public school programs include those that contain a 
high academic component, emphasize coordinated services, or com- 
bined donated or rented school facilities with community agency 
administration. 

Schools need not be the providers of the child care, but they 
should work with parents and the community in support of quality 
child care. NAESP does not support using existing Federal edu- 
cation funds for child care, but we would welcome the availability 
of other Federal funding designated for child care. 

There are several characteristics that must be present in order 
for child care to meet the needs of families. NEASP has identified 
some essential steps in designing a program, along with 19 stand- 
ards of excellence. 

It is important to build a partnership that has strong leadership, 
clear goals and an action plan. An assessment of needs and current 
resources should be conducted. Funding must be identified and 
rules communicated. Decisions should be made about scholarships, 
a sliding scale, or other fee options. The community must make 
sure that parents can and will participate in the program. 

Who is best to administer the program? It may or may not be the 
school. That decision should rest with the principal. Other consid- 
erations involve location and the use of the space and its contents. 
There should be a formalized relationship between the school and 
the program. Teachers and child care workers should know each 
other. This will help clarify roles and responsibilities. The space, 
whether a school or other side, should be clean, adequate in size 
and well-equipped. 

Several of NAESP’s standards address relationships. Staff mem- 
bers must relate well to children, and child-to-staff ratios should be 
small. The staff must also form partnerships as a staff and with 
the children’s families. Programs should provide a wide variety of 
activities. Sometimes children need a lot of physical activity; at 
other times, they want to express themselves through the arts, or 
learn new facts and skills. It is also important to provide sufficient 
supplies and equipment to support the development of the chil- 
dren’s creativity and their social, cognitive and motor skills. 

Program administration should be undertaken with care and at- 
tention to detail. In a school, is the space to be donated or rented? 
Who is accountable and liable? What about the use of equipment 
and materials? Such agreements need to be spelled out in writing. 

Now I would like to tell you about my school’s program. I have 
been active, as you have indicated, since 1988. In Hackettstown, we 
also have another program that we call “First Contact.” The pur- 
pose of First Contact is when people move into our community, we 
want to make them feel at home, so we give them a pamphlet with 
information, including a number of materials. It includes things 
like bus schedules, train schedules, lists of social agencies, and we 
also include a list of all the child care providers in the area, includ- 
ing the ones that are housed in our schools. We feel it is important 
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that parents have this information. So one thing that we can do 
right up front is to let parents know and make them aware of what 
opportunities there are out there for child care. 

The decision about housing a child care program in a school 
needs to be made at the local level. Each school is unique, and that 
is important to keep in mind. In 1988, when I first became in- 
volved, I did not feel that I had the expertise or the time to estab- 
lish a program in my own school; but with the support of our board 
of education, in 1989, we entered into an agreement with Catholic 
Charities, a social service agency, allowing them to use our facili- 
ties to offer an after-school program. Our district provides free use 
of rooms, equipment and in-kind services such as custodial serv- 
ices, use of equipment. 

Catholic Charities, on the other hand, is responsible for staffing 
and all administration, including liability insurance. We do have a 
memorandum of understanding that spells out what our require- 
ments are and what theirs are. 

A sliding fee scale is utilized ranging from $76 to $148 per month 
per child, and this is from 3 to 6 care. Our program was the first 
such endeavor in our county, and since that time, eight other pro- 
grams have been established. 

In the summer of 1990, we expanded the services to include a 
summer child care program. Last year, we instituted a before- 
school breakfast program. So when I was listening to Assistant Sec- 
retary Tirozzi’s comments about schools being open, our schools are 
open from 7:45 in the morning until about 10 o’clock at night with 
activities — and that is not uncommon in schools. It is not a unique 
situation. Each school has to make the decision as to what they can 
and cannot do, and a number of variables apply here. 

The Chairman. That is in your district or for the whole State? 

Mr. Sheninger. That is our district. But I would clarify that I 
know there are schools across the country that do this. I have 
talked to people at national principals’ conventions, and the com- 
mittee that I served on had representatives from all over the coun- 
try, and there are schools all across the country that are doing 
th‘ s like this. 



at can the Federal Government do? The Federal Government 
can do two things, I think. First, you can encourage school dis- 
tricts, social service agencies, and businesses to join forces to estab- 
lish sites. I was pleased to hear Ms. Luck’s ideas and the things 
she mentioned about the program that they are involved in, be- 
cause it is very similar to ours. So it can be done with that type 
of collaborative effort. 

It is important that you advertise and publish success stories. 
Let people out there know that these programs can work, and they 
do work. 

Financial incentives can also help with start-up costs or help to 
subsidize low-income clients. However, I encourage you not to di- 
vert funding that is currently allocated to education for these in- 
centives. 

Every dollar of State and Federal funds is critical, and it is criti- 
cal to us to maintain services and programs in schools. 

Thank you, Senator. I would be happy to answer questions you 
may have. 
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The Chairman. Thank you for very helpful testimony. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Sheninger follows:] 



Prepared Statement of Arthur W. Sheninger 



morning, Chairman Jeffords, Senator Kennedy, and members of the commit- 
tee. My name is Arthur Sheninger, and I am the principal of the Hatchery Hill 
School in Hackettstown, New Jersey. I am appearing today both in my capacity as 
ajmncipal and as a spokesperson for the National Association of Elementary School 
Principals (NAESP), which represents nearly 28,000 elementary and middle school 
principals. I appreciate the opportunity to testify on the important topic of school- 
age child care, and I ask that my written statement be submitted for the hearing 
record. 

l am pleased that the committee is holding this hearing, because chilct-care is a 
major concern in our nation. As a principal, I am well aware of the struggles of fam- 
lhes to find quality, affordable child care in a setting that is safe and stimulating 
for children. My remarks will focus on child care for school-age children before and 
after school. 

The National Association of Elementary School Principals has a longstanding in- 
terest in child care. This interest was exhibited in the Association’s 1993 publica- 
tion, Standards for Quality School-Age Child Care, a project undertaken in collabo- 
ration with the Wellesley College School-Age Child Care Project. I had the pleasure 
of serving on the review committee for that publication, the second edition of which 
is to be completed this year. Many of our state affiliates have hosted workshops for 
school-community teams interested in establishing child care programs. 

NAESP members are overwhelmingly in favor of supervision of children before 
and after school In a 1988 survey of 1,175 principals, NAESP found that two-thirds 
°f the respondents felt that public schools should be involved in child care. A 1993 
study by the U.S. Department of Education estimates that 1.7 million children in 
grades Kindergarten through 8 were enrolled in 49,500 extended-day programs. Ap- 
proximately one-third of these programs were located in public schools, though not 
necessarily administered by them. Public school involvement in child care may take 
any of a number of forms. Some of the many examples include programs that extend 
the school day and contain a high academic component, programs emphasizing co- 
ordinated services by the school and community agencies, or arrangements whereby 
the school facilities are rented or donated as an in-kind contribution to a program 
that is stalled and run by one or more community agencies. It is important to be 
aware that each school and community is unique, and the level of school involve- 
ment m child care will vary among communities. Schools need not be the providers 
°t child care, but it is important lor schools to work with parents and the commu- 
• y 1 r support °\ child care programs. NAESP does not support the diver- 

sion of ^edera! education funds to child care programs, but we would welcome the 
availability of other Federal funding that is specifically designated for child care. 

arC ^] e ^ S stru cture of the program, there are a number of characteristics 

that must be present in order for a school-age child care program to meet the needs 
of children and families. NAESP has identified a number ol essential steps to take 
in designing a school-age child care program, along with 19 “standards of excellence” 
for providing safe and stimulating environments for 5- to 13-year-old children when 
school is out and their parents are not present. 

It is important, first, to build a partnership of the stakeholders. The partnership 
needs to have strong leadership, clear goals, and an action plan. A needs assessment 
should be conducted to determine the existing resources and needs for a child care 
Drogram. Funding availability must be determined and rules clearly communicated, 
lhe fees for participation should be set, with decisions made about possible sti- 
pends, scholarships, a sliding scale, or other fee options. The community must make 
sure that parents wifi participate in and can afford the planned program. In design- 
ing the program, it is important to decide who is best to administer it. It may or 
may not be the school, and that decision should rest with the principal. Other de- 
sign considerations include program location and agreements regarding the use of 
the space and its contents. Space is one of the critical elements for schools, espe- 
cially now as the elementary and secondary school population escalates. The ideal 
for a school-based program is to have a separate area allocated for the child care 
program, as teachers and staff are often wary of having their classrooms or offices 
used for child care. 

If the program is in a school, one of NAESFs standards of excellence calls for the 
school to formalize its relationship with the program. Teachers and child care work- 
ers should know each other and work together whenever possible. This will help to 
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ensure sound communication and clarify policies, roles, and responsibilities to bene- 
fit the children served. 

The space chosen to house the program, whether a school or other site, should 
be clean, well organized, adequate in size, and equipped with a variety of materials, 
supplies, and equipment. Regarding size, NAESP recommends at least 35 square 
feet per child inside and at least 75 square feet per child outside. 

Wjtlun the realm of human relationships, there are a number of standards on the 
NAESP list. The staff members of any child care program must relate well to chil- 
dren — demonstrating warmth and respect and actively promoting children's develop- 
ment and self-esteem. This is best accomplished when child-to-staff ratios are small. 
The staff must also be able to form partnerships as a staff and with the children's 
families. This calls for clear and frequent communication, goal setting, and problem 
solving. 

The program should provide a wide variety of activities and settings for the chil- 
dren. Sometimes children need a lot of physical activity, to blow off steam and feel 
their own strength. At other times, they may want to express themselves through 
the visual or performing arts or learn new facts and skills. Opportunities for quiet 
and solitude should be available, as should group activities. It is also important to 

S rovide sufficient supplies and equipment to support the development of the chil- 
ren^s large and small motor skills, cognitive skills, creativity, ana social skills. 
Program administration ip obviously a great responsibility, and those undertaking 
such a task must enter into it with care and attention to detail. When the child care 
program is to be located in a school, is the space to be donated or rented? Who is 
accountable and liable and who is to serve as the fiscal agent? What about the use 
of the school's equipment and materials? Such agreements need to be clearly spelled 
0U x * n w T P ting ' as * n a contrac L lease, or memorandum of understanding. 

Now I'd like to tell you about the program at my school. I first became interested 
in school-age child care in 1988. Since that time I have attended several workshops 
and seminars and have been involved in establishing programs. One way schools 
can assist parents in finding after-school care and activities in, serving as a resource 
an( i Providing information. In Hackettstown we have a program entiued First Con- 
tact. When parents register their children we provide them with a packet of mate- 
rials to help acquaint them with the community. 

As has been mentioned, school districts can also assist in meeting the critical need 
for child care by allowing schools to be utilized as child care facilities. This can be 
done either through an in-house program sponsored by the school district or through 
a cooperative arrangement with an outside agency. Tliis decision needs to be deter- 
mined at the local level. I did not feel I had the expertise or the time to establish 
a program on my own in my school. I also did not want to burden taxpayers with 
the cost of supporting an after-school program. With the support of our Board of 
Education, in 1989 we entered an arrangement with Catholic Charities, a social 
service agency in our county, allowing them to use our facilities to offer an after- 
school child care program. The district provides free use of rooms in the school id 
in-kind services, such as cleaning and use of equipment. Catholic Charities is re- 
sponsible for staffing, , management, supervision, liability insurance, and all finan- 
cial aspects of the program. A sliding fee scale is currently utilized ranging from 
$76.00 to $148,00 per month per chila. By offering free use of the facilities and in- 
kind services, we enable the agency to maintain lower operating costs and provide 
a much-needed service to the community. The Hackettstown program was the first 
such endeavor in our county. Since its inception, eight other programs have been 
established. 

In the summer of 1990 we decided to expand the services to include a summer 
child care program. This program operates Monday through Friday from 7:30 am. 
to 6:00 p.m. Students participate in a number oi activities, including supervised 
recreation, PTA enrichment classes, field trips, and swimming at the community 
pool. Fees are also based on a sliding scale. 

Last year, as part of the National School Lunch Program, we instituted a before- 
school breakfast program. Parents now have the option of having their children ar- 
rive at school at 7:45 am, and remain in the child care program until 6:00 pm. 

The Federal Government can assist in establishing child care programs by encour- 
a guig school districts, social service agencies, and businesses to join forces to estab- 
lish sites. This can be accomplished by publishing success stories, highlighting the 
benefits to be derived from these alliances. Financial incentives can also De offered 
bv the government to underwrite start-up costs of subsidize low-income clients. 
However, I encourage you not to divert funding currently allocated to education to 
provide these incentives. Every dollar of State and Federal funds is critical to the 
maintenance of seiyices and programs in schools. With your assistance, schools can 
play a critical role in meeting the after-school child care needs of children. 
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Thank you again for this opportunity to testify. I will be happy to answer anv 
questions. 

The Chairman. Ms. Linda Childears is the president and chief 
operating officer of Young Americans Bank and the Young Ameri- 
cans Education Foundation in Denver, CO. I am very familiar with 
your activities there. These two entities focus on the economic edu- 
cation of young people so they will be competent and knowledge- 
able in managing their financial affairs. 

The Young Americans Bank is exclusively for young people under 
22 years of age. Through using the bank’s services, young people 
learn the proper use of bank services and personal financial re- 
sponsibility. The Foundation provides a variety of educational ac- 
tivities for young people, which provide hands-on lessons in free en- 
terprise entrepreneurism and financial investment. 

Ms. Childears currently serves as president of the board of the 
National Assembly, a coalition of 52 major voluntary health and 
human services organizations in the United States. She is here rep- 
resenting the National Assembly. 

Ms. Childears is also past president of the National Campfire 
Boys and Girls. 

You have been doing a good job in a lot of places. Please proceed. 
yHlLDEARS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am delighted to be here with you today to discuss the role of com- 
munity-based organizations in meeting the needs of our children in 
nonschool hours. 

As yOU mentione d> the National Assembly, which was founded in 
1923, represents 54 — actually, my bio needs updating — of the Na- 
ti°n s leading national health and human services organizations. 

Ti^ u ^ a ^* 0na ^ Assembly has an affinity group called the National 
Collaboration for Youth, which has 22 of our members involved, 
and they are all organizations which serve youth. It was organized 
in 1973, and it has become a major voice for positive youth develop- 
ment, especially in the out-of-school hours. Members of the Collabo- 
ration for Youth are among the Nation’s largest providers of non- 
school care. Collectively, National Collaboration members service 
more than 40 million American children and youth each year, in- 
volving more than 5 million volunteers. YMCA alone, which you 
have heard a lot about today, through 2,200 local affiliates, serves 
more than 7.5 million youngsters. 

Add to these programs other providers, like Camp Fire, 4-H, 
Boys and Girls Clubs, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, and you begin 
to fjct a picture of the out-of-school reach of private, community- 
based organizations in America and the children they serve. 

Our programs vary from site to site in order to meet more appro- 
priately the needs of the various communities, they include such 
things as mentoring, camps, sports, leadership development, com- 
munity service and other youth development strategies. 

Mr. Chairman, your use of the term “nonschool hours” in describ- 
ing the subject of today’s hearing is most appropriate. Too often 
when we speak of school-age care, we limit the discussion to after- 
school care. This simply leads to solutions that are limited, and 
keeping schools open a few extra hours, as we have been talking 
about this morning, does not always answer everything we need. 
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While this is an initiative that we applaud, it is important to 
note that the needs of school-age children and their parents go be- 
yond the end of the day or the normal work day. 

Community-based programs such as those represented by the 
National Collaboration for Youth provide development services 
after school, on weekends, during the summer, and during the va- 
cation periods. Private community-based organizations are in place 
and are in the business of youth development. When it comes to 
school-age care, we are an important part of the solution, and we 
appreciate very much being included in the equation during this 
committee’s deliberations. 

I should note that the National Collaboration agencies are well 
aware of the attention of this committee and of its chairman to the 
needs of school-age youth and working families. We know that your 
bill, S. 1037, the CIDCARE Act, was one of the first child care bills 
introduced during this Congress, and we know of your longstanding 
commitment over the years. You and your staff are to be com- 
mended for your quest for quality in developing a workable, com- 
munity-based, locally-driven approach to providing developmentally 
appropriate activities for young people when school is not in ses- 
sion. 

Others have followed your lead, including the President, with 
this proposal for a $21 billion child care initiative. The recent em- 
phasis on child care issues has in fact led the Congressional Quar- 
terly to recently suggest that it is not whether child care legislation 
will be approved during this Congress, but how. 

Regarding child care legislation in general, the National Collabo- 
ration’s advocacy with the Congress and the White House has been 
twofold — do not forget the needs of school-age children, and do not 
forget the importance of private, community-Lased organizations as 
service providers. 

By the simple act of convening this hearing, it is clear that the 
committee already understands. I would like to spend the balance 
of my time discussing the barriers that our organizations face. We 
might list them as seven items: 1) attitudes about the need for and 
value of school-age care; 2) the lack of true partnerships with pub- 
lic schools; 3) the need for facilities; 4) the burden of start-up costs; 
5) the need for transportation al access; 6) the affordability for those 
who might benefit most from school-age care; and 7) resources for 
training paid staff and volunteers. 

Legislation should be about more than simply starting new pro- 
grams. Rather, it should encourage work with programs that al- 
ready exist. What we need most is the “glue” money that strings 
the existing program services together, rather than having pro- 
grams operate in isolation with parents left to sort out those loose 
strands on their own. Some parents, when faced with that alter- 
native, simply give up and leave some 5 million school-age children 
at home and at risk. 

Regarding the first barrier, attitudes about the need for and 
quality of school-age care, let me say that too frequently, the Na- 
tion thinks of child care as a custodial problem rather than a devel- 
opmental opportunity. This is especially true of school-age care. We 
need safe places for children and youth, but we also need positive 
activities which promote growth. To simply corral young people in 
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facilities without quality programs and trained staff, providing lit- 
tle more than babysitting services, misses an opportunity that this 
Nation can ill afford. 

In Federal legislation, we have begun to talk about the impor- 
tance of child development. It is important that we now talk about 
3 development with the same urgency. One way to do this 
would be to establish rewards and incentives for adherence to rec- 
ognized standards of quality such as those developed by the Na- 
School-Age Care Alliance and other accrediting bodies. 

The second barrier is lack of true partnerships with schools. Al- 
though talk of collaboration between community-based organiza- 
tions and public schools is not new, without care, the collaboration 

Ca u 7 u e ? in u^? J °° k lk j e re P resen tation on an advisory committee 
What children and youth need in nonschool hours is a true multi- 
program delivery system with a variety of agencies and programs 
subcontracting to provide activities ana experiences based on their 
particular areas of expertise and available resources. This is more 
than just a seat at the table. It means real partnerships and new 
ways of operating in many of our communities. 

Legislation could help by increasing the ability of community 
schools and their partners to access Federal dollars to help under- 
wnte costs, including programs like Safe and Drug-Free Schools, 
utle I, and school lunch programs. 

The third barrier is need for facilities. Non-school programs re- 
quire flexible space which allows for program structure and con- 
tains adequate equipment to provide both mental and physical 
stimulation and skill development. Resources are needed for ren- 
ovation. Ihe addition of summer programs may require air condi- 
tioning Access is needed to cooking facilities to provide snacks and 
meals for full-time programs. Renovation is important, since some- 
times local health and fire code regulations are necessary to ODer- 
ate school-age programs. 

Legislation should take into account the cost of providing suit- 
able sites for nonschool care when school is not in session. Incen- 
tives for schools to open their facilities to community-based organi- 
zations during non school times, including summers, might be one 
way to accomplish this. 

The fourth barrier concerns the burden of start-up costs. Costs 
related to basic start-up supplies like furniture, storage carts 
books, games, computer, and recreational equipment can be high! 
oome kind of dedicated funding mechanism would be helpful 
Need for transportation^ access is the fifth barrier. Rural and 
low-income communities are particularly troubled by this barrier, 
ramihes needing out-of-school care are most affected. Who wili 
transport children to and from the school? Who will get children 
back home? 

The sixth barrier is affordability to those who might benefit most 
from school-age care. Much school-age care is fee-based. For exam- 
ple, Lamp Fire Councils provide services for a sliding scale fee, 
with partial or full scholarships provided out of United Way funds 
or other nonpubhc sources. To serve more kids whose parents can- 
not afford to pay, additional resources must be brought to bear 
• i£ u f, Ces f or training paid staff and volunteers is the last' bar- 
rier. Well-trained staff and volunteers are key to the quality of any 
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program. But parent education requires resources, and parents are 
involved. With regard to training of paid staff, Congress might con- 
sider providing scholarships to enable them to receive ongoing 
training. Staff for nonschool programs require specialized training 
to meet the developmental needs of older children. This training is 
sometimes scarce and makes finding staff with appropriate creden- 
tials difficult. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my remarks, and I would be happy 
to entertain questions you or committee members may have. Let 
me note that in the last few years, we have spoken often about how 
it takes a village to raise a child. Perhaps it is time that we focus 
instead on what it takes to raise a village. The National Assembly 
and its Collaboration for Youth are glad that this committee has 
not forgotten that it takes a healthy child to raise that village and 
to sustain a national democracy. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Childears follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Linda Childears 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: My name is Linda Childears and 
I am President of the Board of the National Assembly of National Voluntary Health 
and Social Welfare Organizations. I am delighted to appear today to discuss the role 
of community-based organizations in meeting the needs of our children in the non- 
school hours. The National Assembly, founded in 1923, represents 54 of this Na- 
tion's leading national health and human service charities, in another volunteer ca- 
pacity, I have served as the National President of Camp Fire Boys and Girls, which 
is a member of the National Assembly ad its affinity group, the National Collabora- 
tion for Youth. In my day-to-day professional life, I am the President of the Young 
America's Bank in Denver, Colorado, which is the Nation's only bank for children 
and youth. The bank serves youngsters in all 50 States. The National Assembly de- 

f >ends primarily on the dues of its members for its support and receives no Federal 
unds. 

The Assembly's National Collaboration for Youth is a coalition of twenty-two of 
the Nation's most active national youth serving organizations. Organized in 1973, 
the NCY has become a major voice for positive youth development, especially in the 
out-of-school hours. Members of the Collaboration for Youth are among the Nation's 
largest providers of non-schoolcare. Collectively, NCY members provide services to 
more than 40 million American children and youth each year, involving more than 
five million volunteers. The YMCA alone, for example, through its 2,200 affiliates, 
serves more than 7.5 million youngsters. Add to these programs other community- 
based providers of other out-of-school care like the YWCA, Camp Fire, 4— H, Boys 
& Girls Clubs, the Boys Scouts, and the Girl Scouts, and you begin to get a picture 
of the out-of-school reach of private, community-based organizations m providing 
care of America's children ana youth. Our programs vary from site to site in order 
to meet more appropriately the needs of their communities. They include mentoring, 
camps, sports, leadership development, community service and other youth develop- 
ment strategies. 

Mr. Chairman, your use of the term non-school hours in describing the subject 
of today's hearing is most appropriate. Too often, when we speak of school-age care, 
we limit the scope of our discussion to "after-school” care. This sometimes leads to 
solutions which are limited to simply keeping schools open for an extra three or four 
hours on the days they are open. While this is an initiative we applaud, it is impor- 
tant to note that the needs of our school-age children and their parents do not end 
at dusk on school days. Community-based programs such as those represented by 
the National Collaboration for Youth provide aevelopment services after school, on 
weekends, during the summer, and during school vacation periods as well. Private 
voluntary community-based organizations are in place and in the business of youth 
development. When it comes to school-age care, we are an important part of the so- 
lution and we appreciate being included in the equation during this committee's de- 
liberations. 

I should note that NCY agencies are well aware of the attention of this committee 
and its chairman to the needs of school-age youth and working families. Mr. Chair- 
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m an we know that your bill S. 1037, the CIDCARE Act, was one of the first child 
care bills introduced during this Congress and we know of your commitment over 
the years. You and your staff are to be commended for your “quest for quality” in 
developing a workable, community-based, locally-driven approach to providing cfevel- 
0 P^ally appropriate activities for young people when school is not in session. 
* 0 Vu. e ,r? ha ye followed your lead, including the President with his proposal for a 
$21 billion child care initiative. The recent emphasis on child care issues has, in 
lact, led the Congressional Quarterly to recently suggest that it is not whether child 
care legislation will be approved during this Congress but how. Regarding child care 
legislation in general, the NCVs advocacy with the Congress and the White House 
has been twofold: do not forget the needs of school-age children and do not forget 
the importance of private community-based organizations as service providers. By 
the simple act of convening this hearing, it is clear that this committee already un- 
derstands. With that in mind, I would like to spend my time this morning discuss- 
le^latton™ ‘ aCed by communit y- based organizations that might be addressed by 

^Tie barriers we face might be listed succinctly as: 1) attitudes about the need for 
and value of schoo -age care; 2) lack of true partnerships with public schools; 3) 
need for facilities; 4) the burden of start-up costs; 5) need for transportational ac- 
cess; 6) affordability for those who might benefit most from school-age care; and 7) 
resources for training paid staff and volunteers. I hope that the Congress can trans- 
form these so-called Tiarners into a sort of “Seven Opportunities for Highly Effec- 
tive Child Care Legislation. Legislation should be about more than simply starting 
?® w Programs. Rather it should encourage work with programs that already exist. 
What we need most is glue money to string existing services together, rather than 
having programs operate in isolation with parents left to sort out the loose strands 
own their own. Some parents, when faced with that alternative, simply give up and 
leave some five million school-age latch-key children at home and at-risk 
Kegardmg the first barrier, Attitudes about the Need for and Quality of School- 
Age Care let me say that too frequently, the nation thinks of child care as a custo- 
dml Droblem instead of a developmental opportunity. This is especially true of 
school-age care. We need safe places for children and youth, but we also need posi- 
tive activities which promote growth. To simply corral young people in facilities 
without quality programs and trained stafT, providing little more than baby-sitting 
services, misses an opportunity that this nation can ill-afford. In Federal legislation 
we have begun to talk about the importance of child development. It is important 
that we begin to talk about youth development with the same urgency. One wav 
to do this would be to establish rewards and incentives for adherence to recognized 
standards of quality, such as those developed by the National School-Age Care Alli- 
ance and other accrediting bodies. 

The second barrier is Lack of True Partnerships with Public Schools. Though talk 
ol collaboration between community-based organizations and public schools is not 
new, without care, that collaboration can begin to look only like representation on 
an advisoipr committee. What children and youth need in the non-school hours is 
a true multi-program deliveiy system, with a variety of agencies and programs sub- 
contracting to provide activities and experiences based on their particular areas of 
expertise and available resources. This is more than just a seat at the table It 
means real partnerships and new ways of operating. 

Where community-based organizations share space in schools to provide on-site 
alter-school care, several questions must be answered. For example, which rooms 
are open to service providers and which are not? Often, important spaces like cafe- 
ten ^ a vT a ^f n j l available for after-school care. In an ideal situation, space 

would be specifically dedicated to non-school programs and consistently available 
But many community-based programs must settle for limited space with many re- 
strictions. They nsk being “bumped” without notice if the school has other activities 
that require the use of that space. 

There is more to establishing a community school than simply leaving facilities 
open longer. Schools need to be seen as “owned” by the community instead of 
owned by the local school system, with community partners being treated as ten- 
ants. Many schools charge a fee to outside providers for using school facilities. Com- 
munity organizations must subtract such fees from monies available for programs. 
Legislation could help by increasing the ability of community schools and their part- 
ners to access existing Federal dollars to help underwrite costs, including programs 
su £ as Safe and Drug Free Schools, Title I, and school lunch programs. 

Ihe third barrier is the Need for Facilities. Non-school programs require flexible 
space which allows for program structure and contains adequate equipment to pro- 
vide both mental and physical stimulation and skill development. Resources are 
needed for renovation. The addition of summer programs may require air condi- 
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tioning. Access to cooking facilities is needed to provide snacks and meals as needed 
in the program time-frame. Access to outdoor facilities is needed for recreation ac- 
tivities. 

Renovation is also important since sometimes local health and fire code regula- 
tions necessaiy to operate a school-age program after school may be different from 
the ones required during the traditional school day. In those instances, community- 
based programs must make expensive alterations before beginning the program. 
One has to wonder why the school facility is safe for children during the school day, 
but not safe for the same children, in the same facility, after school when there are 
fewer children and a much higher adult/child ratio. 

Occupancy funds must be available to pay for facility costs and upkeep, including 
utilities ana janitorial services. Custodians sometimes charge community-based pro- 
grams a fee beyond the aforementioned school access fee. Some programs have faced 
situations in which custodians cave simply refused to be available. Custodial fees 
can be expensive and further limit the operation of non-school programs, particu- 
larly when the required custodians are not available during school vacations, con- 
ferences, or during teacher in-service days, when schools are typically closed. Legis- 
lation should take into account the cost of providing suitable sites for non-school 
care when school is not in session. Incentives for schools to open their facilities to 
community-based organizations during non-school times, including summers, might 
be one way to accomplish this. 

The fourth barrier concerns The Burden of Start-Up Costs. Costs related to basic 
start-up supplies like furniture, storage carts, books, games, computers, and rec- 
reational equipment can be high. Some kind of dedicated funding mechanism would 
be helpful. As mentioned, there are also a number of fees that must be paid prior 
to the operation of school-age programs by community-based agencies, including 
zoning, licensing, and health and fire department inspections. Such fees can be bur- 
densome to the point of decreasing the size and scope of programs or even discour- 
aging new starts altogether. 

The Need for Transportation al Access is the fifth barrier. Rural and low-income 
communities are particularly troubled by this barrier. Families most needing out- 
of-school care are most affected. Who will transport children from their schools to 
an off-site program? How will kids get home or back to school after an off-site pro- 
gram? How will Kids take advantage of air-school programs if their parents do not 
have cars? Legislation needs to include funds to be used for transportation, perhaps 
also providing incentives for schools that agree to use their buses to provide flexible 
service. 

The sixth barrier is Affordability for Those Who Might Benefit Most from School- 
Age Care. Much school-age care is fee-based. For example, Camp Fire Councils pro- 
vide services for a sliding-scale fee, with partial or full scholarships provided out of 
United Way funds or other non-public sources. To serve more kids whose parents 
cannot afford to pay, additional resources must be brought to bear. This barrier is 
heightened by the fact that welfare reform legislation does not guarantee subsidies 
for school — age children, nor provide waivers for parents who cannot find care for 
their school-age kids. As a result, many parents simply allow their kids to be home 
alone. When subsidized care is available, the paperwork involved is extremely 
lengthy, discouraging many parents from applying. One solution would be to in- 
crease funding dedicated to school-age programs m the Child Care Development 
Block Grant so more low-income families can be served. 

Resonrces for Training Paid Staff and Volunteers is the last barrier. Well-trained 
staff and volunteers are key to quality out-of-school programs. I should emphasize 
that many volunteers in community-based programs are parents. But parent edu- 
cation requires resources. With regard to training for paid staff, Congress might 
consider providing scholarships to enable them to receive ongoing training. Staffs 
for non-school programs require specialized training to meet the developmental 
needs of older children. This training is sometimes scarce and makes finding staff 
with appropriate credentials difficult. At present, most universities do not offer 
classes on school-age care. Training costs are intensified when staff retention is dif- 
ficult to maintain as is often the case, given the challenging, nontraditional, split- 
shift hours and low wages associated witn school-age care. The YMCA, for example, 
has reported that issues related to lack of training, split-shift work hours, and com- 
pensation all work together to make recruiting school-age staff difficult. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my remarks and I will be happy to entertain my 
questions you or the committee may have. Let me note that in the last few years 
we have spoken often about how it takes a village to raise a child. Perhaps it is 
time that we focus instead on what it takes to raise a village. The National Assem- 
bly and its National Collaboration for Youth are glad that this committee has not 





forgotten that it takes a healthy child to raise that village and to sustain a national 
democracy. 

The Chairman. Our final witness is Thomas Frazier, who has 
been commissioner of the Baltimore City Police Department since 
1994. Before coming to Baltimore, Commissioner Frazier was a 
member of the San Jose Police Department in California, where he 
rose through the ranks, commanding every bureau within the de- 
partment. He was instrumental in designing and implementing 
community-oriented policing in San Jose. 

Through his work in community policing, Mr. Frazier has gained 
invaluable experience in building community partnerships and as- 
sessing the needs of the community. Today, he is here representing 
Fight Crime: Invest in Kids. Fight Crime: Invest in Kids is a na- 
tional organization which brings together law enforcement, crime 
victims and prosecutors, who believe that the best form of crime 
prevention is to invest our time, energy and money in our Nation’s 
children and youth before they commit a crime. Its focus is on pri- 
mary prevention through early intervention in youth development. 
I agree with you 100 percent, so go right ahead — convince me some 
more. 

Mr. Frazier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me say that those 
of us in law enforcement really appreciate this opportunity. I sup- 

E ose the advantage of going last is that you get to hear what every- 
ody else has to say. The disadvantage is that a lot of it has been 
said before, but I think the positive aspect is that the voice that 
law enforcement brings to the child care discussion is very much 
in agreement with the other service providers. 

Let me walk through a little bit of my experience, and I speak 
very confidently for the major city police chiefs who, in a conference 
a week ago, endorsed the position that child care, early child care, 
before-school care and after- school care, are really key to crime 
prevention. We are on the receiving end of why did the crime rate 
go up, and we are in a multifaceted system that many, many other 
players have a lot to do with what happens, so we really do have 
a huge interest in before, during, and after-school programs. 

There are some things that we know for sure. We know that 
crime triples in the hour after school lets out. We know that half 
of juvenile crime occurs between 3 and 8 p.m. I know from my 
health department that the most frequent hour for a teenage girl 
Pregnant is 4:30 in the afternoon. We know that we have 
kids who are desperate for places to go — and we have heard safe 
spaces and positive alternatives and good role models a number of 
time today. 

Let me paint the picture of a postindustrial city. Twenty-5 years 
ago when Baltimore was fully employed, and 925,000 people lived 
in the city, we had an industrial economy. In an industrial econ- 
omy, you have a jobs pyramid. You have your well-educated mana- 
gerial at the top, union and manufacturing jobs in the middle, and 
service sector jobs at the bottom. As right-sizing, downsizing and 
all of those things occur, your socioeconomics change. If you are 
computer-literate and well-educated, there are more jobs for you at 
the top. The union and manufacturing jobs are severely dimin- 
ished. There are more service sector jobs at the bottom. Our jobs 
pyramid is turned into a jobs hourglass. For a police chief, that is 
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a recipe for civil disorder. Our middle class is gone, we are strati- 
fied economically, and we are in the position of having to deliver 
positive law enforcement service. There has to be something there 
for everybody, and we have in our city neighborhoods that are sev- 
eral distressed, and frankly, in a lot of places, the ability for service 
providers to deliver good, solid programming is very, very difficult. 

In the City of Baltimore, I have taken 27 what used to be recre- 
ation centers and created Police Athletic League facilities. Now, 
there are some things that are important. In some of these neigh- 
borhoods, we literally had to kick drug gangs out of those centers. 
They had turned into recreation facilities for drug distribution or- 
ganizations. The parks had been taken over. 

I heard about East L. A. in earlier testimony and the woman who 
cried because her child could not go to a public space. When you 
talk about community policing, you have to talk about re-taking 
public spaces and using our governmental spaces as institutional 
anchors for neighborhoods. That is exactly what we had to do. We 
had to go into public spaces and re-take them and say we are going 
to be the service provider in these neighborhoods. 

We looked at neighborhoods by Census tract that sent the high- 
est proportion of kids to the youth authority, the most difficult 
neighborhoods for anyone to provide after-school services. We know 
that we have to provide services for kids ages 7 to 17. That is our 
population that is at risk. At the older end of that are our offend- 
ers. Those are the kids who need an opportunity to make good life 
decisions. 

We know that we have to provide services from 2 in the after- 
noon until 10 at night. I would love to see schools go until 4 o’clock, 
and we would run PAL centers from 4 until midnight. Then we 
would have a safe space with positive activities and good role mod- 
els; we would put our very best men and women police officers in 
there to be the role models for these kids. 

Now, what has the result of that been? In our center that has 
been the center in operation for the longest, about 2-1/2 years now, 
the kids’ grade-point average went from 66 to 81, crime in that 
neighborhood went down 42 percent the first year — and you cannot 
go down 42 percent every year — but it is holding in the 30s. That 
neighborhood has become a neighborhood of choice. It has 2,200 
apartment units. People want to live in those apartments because 
they have a safe place for their kids to go and engage in positive 
activities with good role models. 

When you talk to the private sector and ask what is your occu- 
pancy and what is the average length of tenancy and all the things 
they measure their business by, it is absolutely clear that an insti- 
tutional anchor and good programming makes good economic sense 
and good sense for the viability of the city. 

Our problem is that in a center like that one — that one has about 
120 kids a day, and we have 27 centers— we have 105,000 kids in 
our school system. We do not have the ability or the resources to 
reach the number of kids that we should reach. 

I think what it comes down to is what can the Congress do and 
what is the responsibility of Government. I think the responsibility 
of Government is to provide for the public safety; it is to provide 
for the public safety not only of kids at risk, but all of those — when 
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I talk about harm reduction I am not talking about the addicts, 
1 am talking about harm reduction to all those who are victims of 

vofved in^ W ^° ^ row U P ma ke wrong decisions get in- 

Cit ^T 3 Wl ?^ t we n f! d t0 do t0 S° to the places that are 
in distress, and Baltimore, like any other city, has lots and lots of 

different neighborhoods with varying levels of stability and eco- 

VTMTA V fi a i iT We a /e ?o° d partners. We work every day with the 
YMCA, the Boys and Girls Clubs. There are a lot of places in town 
where Boys and Girls Clubs and YMCAs operate programs by 
themselves, but there are a lot of places where we have to do it 
because frankly, the neighborhoods are so troubled that only the 
P< \xnf de P artl J lent can keep a program open at night. 

What can the Congress do? I would very much appreciate consid- 
eration of fim ding through local collaboratives. If I want to collabo- 

rl!fh' V1 T th th f,™ C ^ or Wltb Camp Fire Girls or Boys and Girls 
Ulubs, I would like to see a funding stream where that is possible 
I am not coma need that the funding needs to come through edu- 
cation. It could come through Justice, like the COP grants, on sin- 
gle-page applications, so there is no administrative skim at the 
otate level. 

fJi Ut o ' a .u ig issuc fo , r "?• , If we are g oin e to run programs 
from 2 to 10— there are school breakfasts and school lundies— 

^ lVk n ° abl lty {° P rovlde an , evening nutrition program, so that 
would be very much appreciated. 

But I think the key is to congressionally recognize that those of 
us who are in law enforcement very much see chile care programs 
as effective prevention. We are very much willing and want to be 
good partners in our communities, and we would very much like 
to see direct application to Federal funding for all the reasons that 
my copanehsts have stated before. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Frazier follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Thomas C. Frazier, on Behalf op Fight Crime- Invest 

in Kids 

My miTV 8 T1 ? oma , s C ‘ Ffazier, and I am the Commissioner of Police in Balti- 
more, MD. I speak today on behalf of FIGHT CRIME: INVEST IN KIDS a national 
a "* 1 ' ci ? me or 8anization led by police, prosecutors and crime survivors. From commu- 
nities large and small across the United States, we crime fighters and victims have 

Sfid 5i h !1 10 te the 'American people the truth about enme: that the most pow- 
erlul weapons in our anti-crime arsenal are the programs that help all kids eetthe 
“ “* r ° r preschoota, p a„fi .IW-Khool K-aJS ’ £ 
school-age kids give kids positive alternatives to the street during the after-school 
hours— houre which more than 5 million children now spend unsupervised and vul- 
nerab le to the negative influences of gangs, drugs and crime. ^ 1 

Kurfn 0 ! C f rS aad I struggieever/day to see that dangerous criminals are behind 
we cnu B ld win W Z d ** tra ? lc f lf the American people were fooled into believing that 

we «- si 

chlld and y° uth development programs— including after-school, week- 
end and summer programs— are proven to dramatically reduce tne after-school spike 

can U hpi n n ?K Cnme ; f heyr ? P™? 11 \° &> ve kids the armor of values and skills that 
, them , steer clear of criminal behavior today and tomorrow. It is time for 

o.S «ftpr ma k e 1 ure every c ^ lld—and especially our most at-risk— have access to 
quality after-school programs that can steer them clear of crime and help them z row 
up to be the good neighbors and responsible citizens we all want them to be 
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AFTER-SCHOOL IS PRIME TIME FOR JUVENILE CRIME 

FBI data show us that the peak hours for violent juvenile crime are from 3:00 
pm. to 8:00 pm. In the hour after the school bell rings, juvenile crime suddenly 
tripples and prime time for juvenile crime begins. Nearly half of all violent juvenile 
crime occurs between 2:00 pm. and 8:00 pm., and almost two-thirds occurs in the 
nine hours between 2:00 pm. and 11:00 pm. 

Quality after-school, weekend and summer programs for children and youth can 
cut crime dramatically — by offering school-age kias a safe haven from negative in- 
fluences, and providing constructive activities that teach them not only the skills 
they need to succeed, but also values like responsibility, hard work, and respect and 
concern for others. 

After-school programs and other quality youth development programs have an im- 
mediate impact on crime and negative social behavior. For example: 

• One study compared juvenile arrests in a public housing project sag an after- 
school skills development program with those in another housing project providing 
only minimal recreational services. The number of juvenile arrests declined by 75 
percent after the start of the after-school program, while they were increasing by 
67 percent in the comparison project. 

• A Public/Pnvate Ventures study of Big Brothers/Big Sisters' carefully-designed 
mentoring program showed that young people randomly assigned to receive a 
trained mentor were only about half as likely to begin illegal drug use or to hit 
someone as those randomly assigned to the control group. 

• Participants randomly assigned to a high school Quantum Opportunities Pro- 
gram of counseling, academic and life skills support, community service and finan- 
cial incentives, were less than one-quarter as likely to be convicted of a crime during 
the high-risk high school years as those in a control group. In other words, denying 
kids these services quadrupled the likelihood that they would be convicted of a 
crime while in high school. The impact on crime was virtually immediate . Programs 
like Quantum Opportunities show what can happen when after-school enrichment 
activities are integrated with in-school help for at-risk youngsters. 

After school programs are also proven to help kids develop the skills and good val- 
ues — like honesty, respect, hard work and community involvement — that they need 
to succeed. For example, those who participated in the Quantum Opportunities Pro- 
gram were 50 percent more likely to graduate high school on time and two-and-a- 
half times more likely to attend post-secondary schooling. 

Quality school-age programs have been shown to have special importance for low- 
income youngsters, especially those growing up in neighoorhoods where “hanging 
out” means being exposed to widespread negative influences from peers and from 
older children and adults. These youngsters learn to be more cooperative, get along 
better with others handle conflicts better, read more, participate in more academi- 
cally enriching activities, and have better grades and school conduct when they are 
provided mjality after-school programs. 

As the Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development observed in its seminal re- 
port on youth development programs, “risk will be transformed into opportunity” 
when we provide young people with the out-of-school youth development programs 
that can turn “their non-school hours into the time of their lives.” 

LAW ENFORCEMENT LEADERS OVERWHELMINGLY SUPPORT INVEST- 
MENTS IN KIDS 

If you don't believe the studies, ask those of us who are on the front lines every 
day. In a Northeastern University poll, when police chiefs nation-wide were asked 
to rank the long-term effectiveness of a number of possible crime -lighting ap- 
proaches, the chiefs picked “increasing investment in programs that help all chil- 
dren and youth get a good start” as the “most effective” crime-prevention strategy 
nearly four-to-one over “trying more juveniles as adults” or even “hiring additional 
police officers.” And ninety-two percent of police chiefs agreed that “America could 
sharply reduce crime if government invested more” in after-school programs and 
quality child development care for preschoolers. 

Police know we'll never be able to arrest and imprison our way out of the crime 

J >roblem. That's why nearly 200 police chiefs, prosecutors, crime victims, and the 
eaders of two of America's largest police officer organizations earlier this month is- 
sued a Call for Action , urging Congress and state legislatures to provide enough 
funding to ensure that while parents are at work, all children in America get the 
quality child care and after-school programs proven to help them get the right start 
in life and stay on track through their school-age years. 

That same call was adopted last week by the Major Cities Chiefs organization — 
representing 49 of America's largest metropolitan areas — at our winter meeting. We 
don't often pass resolutions. But last week we voted unanimously to call for public 
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policies supporting quality child care and after-school programs for all kids nolicies 

without w^ich we will never win our war on crime Kids— policies 

INGPRI R Di C00L INITIATIVES m BALTIMORE: CUTTING CRIME AND BUILD- 

I believe so strongly In the crime-prevention power of after-school programs Hint 
Ive used $3, million annually from my police budget to create a^r scCf^^ams 
To date, we ve opened 27 Police Athietic League (PAL) centers; In the end we wili 
have 29 centers— one in every police sector. ’ tne ena ’ e WUI 

to 10-00 °^1 8 ?^ Cent< ; r8 % l ged 7 to 17 • ever y 8ch ° o1 day from 2:00 pm. 

Arn%ir' pm ' T 80 ? center is staffed by 2 police officers, plus other police staff 
AmenCorps volunteers, and volunteers from the community. Each center provides 

grar^ ^XTanTathleti^ 80 aCademic tutoring and homework help, cultural pro- 

v n ® ighbor h° od where we created our first Police Activities League center two 
i ag0 ex P^ nen ced a 42 percent drop in crime during the program’s first vear 
and has experienced a significant increase in neighborhood pride. PAL kids’ grade 
point averages have climbed to between 66 percent and 81 Dercent iuvenile ?Wmo 
t aV ! 1 dramatically, and the surrounding neighborhood has 

b FGLIY 2®lCATIONS Ch ° 1Ce hecause of the PAL Center - 

Baltimore’s experience is both encouraging and sobering. PAL has heloed reHnw 

d u ay to we «"• ^0 Of the Cre tl^an 

city schools-because we don’t have the resources to do more 

Ses^hly need Baltimore arent getting the after-school supervision and ac- 

nn^it. ti0n wide ’ final school bell starts more than 5 million latchkey kids 

n unsupervised afternoon that too often involves crime, drugs and teen-age sex 
The results are tragic and eminently avoidable. g g 

From a m mn-nrmrnn f i. * v ■ 



From a crime-prevention perspective, it is critical to provide after-school services 

fu° U i dhave acc ? 88 to programs 



prog ”‘ m ‘ reach the ch,idren wh ° > re m » st 

Let me also emphasize my feeling— and the feeling of my colleagues in law en- 
forcement— t.h at increases in after-school care for school-ageyouth should not come 
at the expense of quality care for infants, toddlers and preschoolers Investments In 

center, and provided their parents with in-home coaching on parenting skills Twpn 
gr-two yea re later, those wL had received these service! aS 
fifth as likely to be chronic lawbreakers as kids denied the services ^ 

nt Ll l r a sinrular 8tud y in Syracuse, at-risk kids who were provided preschool and 
S!ient by^ge S 16. ere ***** Ukdy aS kids denied those “™ceTto b? delfn 

In other words denying the High/Scope child care and parenting coachine services 
quintupled the risk-eve ry Ame&an’s risk-that these Children w^uld ^w^ to 

fe* W r re arreS ^ 8 -, B t nyil l g the Prided ^ the Syracuse study multo 

ou r n8k ^ hat the y would be delinquent as young teens. 

dator, .pend&IJS ye.™ of P y ° U ProP °” fUnding inCrettSes in man ' 

itt quality-' <Shglble chddren who need it. >■><• « maintain an/further atrengthon 

for childrerl under threej^nd f ° r ^ Start ° r athar 

at leas t bill i° n for the Child Care and Development Block Grant to Increase 
than S^n^ferf f nd 3“ ai - y ° f chlld £ &Te for children from families making less 
ffech^of-aged y^th e3mn mCOme ’ at lea8t 55 billi ° n f ° r afler - scho ° 1 Pro-ams 

n 3 ese a ,T° UntSl w) ? ile the y sti11 fail short of meeting America’s crime-prevention 

closfng our l SST “• ° ne th ? m08t P°- Werful ^ Congress has tK towaSs 

• ^ °^l r crime prevention deficit — the penny-wise, pound-foolish shortfall 

gers^every Amen ? can. chll< ^ care and after - 8cho °l Programs forbids that nowendan- 
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We also urge that tobacco tax revenues be used to provide secure funding to meet 
America’s child care and afler-school needs before tney are called upon for other 
purposes. 

As I mentioned above, the public's safety absolutely requires that quality child 
care and after-school programs reach not only middle-class children and youth, but 
also those from lower-income families who are most at-risk of being lured into crimi- 
nal activity. While tax credits for working families can be valuable if they are bal- 
anced with other strategies, they are not likely to do enough by themselves to make 
quality child care accessible to families making less than 85 percent of median in- 
come. A plan which fails to assure that those youngsters get the right start would 
miss the most critical public safety need in the child care and youth development 
area, throwing away an anti-crime weapon we cannot afford to discard. 

SUMMARY 

For those of us on the front lines of the battle against crime, the once-quiet crisis 
in child care is now noisy, pervasive, insistent, and tragic. It screams through our 
police sirens rushing to yet another crime that never had to happen. It is heard In 
the cries of agony of thousands of crime victims and their families whose lives are 
needlessly lost or shattered each year. It is visible as yellow crime scene tape, body 
bags, and blood-stained sidewalks on the nightly news. 

Everyone knows that the delivery of child care must take place not in Washing- 
ton, D.C., but in our communities — through partnerships of schools, parents, busi- 
nesses and community groups. But there’s no more fundamental government re- 
sponsibility than protecting tne public safety. To live up to that obligation, the Fed- 
eral Government needs to provide the funds that will enable every American com- 
munity to have the after-school programs that cut crime and build better kids. 

If there is one point In the discussion of child care that no American can afford 
to miss, it is this: If we want our own families to be safe, we all have a stake In 
making sure that every working family has access to quality child care and after- 
school programs. 

Until we start investing on the “front end” — by supporting the programs that give 
all children the right start — we’ll always be stuck on a treadmill, with more kids 
becoming criminals faster than we can lock them up. 

Congress needs to Invest in America’s most vulnerable kids today, instead of wait- 
ing to spend much more later — I money and in lives— on those who become “Ameri- 
ca's Most Wanted” adults. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. That was very compelling 
testimony from all of you. That is why we are here today, and that 
is why I had that little confrontation at the beginning of the hear- 
ing. We all have competing needs, but we cannot ignore the critical 
importance of the activities that you are discussing here in the 
total picture. We need to be able to find different ways to learn 
from experience, in order to be successful. 

As I mentioned before, I think all of us on the committee would 
agree that encouraging collaborative efforts among schools, busi- 
nesses, law enforcement and service agencies is an ideal way of 
doing business. However, once a school-age program has found a 
home base, equipment, activities and dedicated staff, there are still 
a number of crucial areas that need to be addressed. Those areas 
begin with issues of basic health and safety for students and move 
toward perhaps accreditation and credentialing for interested par- 
ties and providers. 

How do programs go about ensuring that their programs meet 
these sorts of basic licensing requirements? 

Ms. Childears. I would say that each of the organizations that 
is a member of the National Assembly is a national organization 
in its own right. They have standards that they have developed for 
their programs, and they also participate in any national accredit- 
ing that pertains to the particular thing they are doing. For in- 
stance, camping — there are organizations that look at camping 
standards on a national level. So I think our organizations are very 
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attentive to the standards that have been established through long- 
term processes. ^ 6 

nr^in^^ INGER ' Senator ’ in our State . the agencies that house 
ch i V m > ?r0g ^ m S are re 9 uired t° m eet State standards for 

ha™ r h |^ri„? P ^r, e sjzi 

tethe State^idelinel™ 3 ^ Unt ‘ Cr guidelines ' and happen to 

Sim ilarly, we are in governmental facilities that are 
very closely inspected. Our traditional partners are Boy Scouts 
*°ys r * Girls Club, Camp Fire, YMCA. Just let me say ve% 
quickly that the reason for that is we all believe — “Police Athletic 

nn Shi f- S a 5“® n ° m 1 T ; w ® spe . nd about 20 Percent of our money 
on athletics it is really education, arts and culture, character de- 
velopment, and athletics, all of the very same issues, structure and 
guidance and values. Frankly, athletics is the frosting on the cake- 
that 1S the hook to get the kids in the door. It is Far more edu- 
cation, arts and culture, character development, and the programs 
are very much collaborative, and I think the standards are well- 
known and well-researched. 

^ hair man. Car ? y° a identify some barriers that could be re- 
tation? to make 11 easier for you t0 accomplish the goals of accredi- 

rie^'Uhlnk^ ^ aditation . is not really our issue in terms of bar- 
lers. 1 think it is the seven issues of getting your programs ud and 

running, transportation, nutrition and start up. In my particular 
situation, for instance, the officers are very thoroughly 
backgrounded, and they are re-polygraphed and backgrouifded 
gain before they go into a Police Athletic League, and there is a 
very structured course of training that is done by a recreation pro- 

Le“entts re aCtUally put int ° the Police Athfetk 

think those processes are fairly well-established. 

SDraaiW?^^hr e 5I ?t0r, A W ° U d Say the a ^ encies that a ^ re- 
sponsible for establishing the programs often are involved with 

, cbdd care and other types of situations as well. I know that Catho- 

Ln W ° rkS individual parents and trains them, and 

then they become certified as child care providers. So they are ore “ 

gTams^ aWare ° f the requirements bef °re they get into the P pro- 

flnllp°in n ?Lf> a C any particul . ar barriers they have had from that 
an S e ^ instituting programs in our areas. 

I would agree with that, except that sometimes 

be a bnrXC e \ to f aCl v! aVe - re T rem ents at a particular location can 
be a burden, but achieving them and understanding them, I think 
we clearly know what they are. 

The Chairman. We are hearing a lot about the actual process in- 

tle'bit ab^ut Th 8 »t UP M UCC |f fu ' programs ’ and we hav e talked a lit- 
ahnnffK? 0 - tb f t- Mr - Shemnger, in your testimony, you talked 
about the importance of teachers, and you said that “In designing 
the progrem, it is important to decide who is best to administer if 

L M the S , ch u° 0l) and that de cision should rest with 

the principal. Could you elaborate on that? 
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Mr. Sheninger. Surely. When I first became interested in child 
care, seeing the necessity for it as an educator, that we are con- 
cerned about what happens to our children after they leave our 
buildings, I did not feel that I had the expertise in after-school 
child care. I did not have it, and quite honestly, I did not have the 
time to set up a program myself or to monitor that program. 

We were also trying to see if we could provide the service without 
a financial cost to our taxpayers. We were able to pair with an 
agency, Catholic Charities, that had knowledge of child care, exper- 
tise, and we could do it in a situation that would not cost us any 
money. So from that perspective, they knew what they were doing, 
they were the experts on child care. 

The process we went through was not really complicated at all. 
Our board of education is very supportive of a number of issues, 
and they really care about kids, ana they are looking to do things 
for kids beyond just the typical educational things. So they were 
very accepting of the idea when we put it forth to them. 

We started in one school, we expanded to another; it became a 
model for our county, and they have included eight or nine other 
sites since that time. And we went into the summer program the 
same way. As long as it could be done in a way that was manage- 
able — they handle all the financial questions, they handle the hir- 
ing and personnel questions. I work with them, and I am the liai- 
son on site, so any problems that come up go through me and the 
person who is responsible for the particular program. It has worked 
very, very well. 

The Chairman. Ms. Childears, do you have any comment? 

Ms. Childears. I think it is a very difficult decision, because 
someone has got to be accountable for that building, and I think 
that that is probably the principal. What we woula like to see is 
some sort of incentive to an individual school or school district to 
really work with community-based organizations. We are not ask- 
ing the principals to give up the accountability they have for the 
site, but something to really incent them to work more with com- 
munity-based organizations. 

You have heard a couple of examples today of wonderful sce- 
narios in a couple of communities that work beautifully, but that 
is not what we hear across the country from the members of our 
organization. So we are really looking for a way to encourage more 
schools to look at it like the ones we are hearing about today. 

The Chairman. Commissioner Frazier? 

Mr. Frazier. Honestly, school-based programs have been very 
difficult for us to be successful in. We have brought together in our 
city a group called Safe and Sound — the 501(c)(3) is the Baltimore 
Community Foundation, but the school district, the health depart- 
ment, the housing department, the police department, recreation, 
Johns Hopkins, University of Maryland, the YMCA, Boys and Girls 
Clubs — everyone is in one large collaborative which distributes a 
Robert Woods Johnson grant-funded operation that will be the 
pass-through for a number of grant opportunities. 

I think it is most helpful to nave the ability for a local collabora- 
tion of that nature to be a grant recipient and then, at the local 
level, if I have a good partnership at Mildred Monroe School, I will 
apply to the local foundation as a partner with Mildred Monroe, 
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but I may also have another one at Moore Crossman with the 
Recreation Department and at Druid Hill with the YMCA. I think 
it is another wav to look at how to) create a funding stream so that 
it is most valuable. And when it gets right down to it, at the local 
evel you may have a school district that says, “Sorry, too much 
liability; you cannot use our facility.” I happen to think that you 
are right that in most cases, that is an excuse. But there are var- 
ious levels of partnership and sincerity, I think, among the various 
p avers, and at the local level, we know who the A-teamers are, 
and we know who we want to partner with, and we know who the 
effective collaborations are with, and I, frankly, am looking for good 
partners, and I will go with the strongest team that I can in the 
neighborhoods where I can make the most difference. We are reallv 
about being successful. 

The Chairman. How do you go about working on a collaboration? 
iJo you sit down and discuss it with someone who knows the neigh- 
borhood and figure out who is the one to approach first? How do 
you work it out? 

Mr. Frazier. In the Safe and Sound collaboration that I spoke 
°T earlier, there has been a good deal of process. There were dozens 
and dozens of community forums, youth forums. All the kids voted 
on a dozen of the most important things to them in terms of viabil- 
ity as they grew up, and they included safety, job opportunity 
training, arts and culture. There were a number of things that be- 
came very clear to us that, as a city, we needed to provide. 

• v!i en ^ 1S bringing the right service providers together in the 
r r i - j proportl< ? n in the right location for the rigkt age group 

of kids, open the right hours of the day, to deliver the tailored kind 
ot services that your local community processes bubble up as to 
what the community need is. 

I thought it was very interesting that Brad said the local police 
department had become friends with the kids. In this socioeconomic 
model that I described, one of the fears is that as our youngsters 
grow up, they will not see their police department as part of the 
social fabnc of their city. That is why, in a community policing 
model, you see the chiefs — and the big city police chiefs just a week 
ago, from Phoenix and Houston, are doing exactly the same thing 
as 1 am and have very much the same sense that we really do want 
our youngsters to see us at the table as being part of the solution 
to provide safe spaces and positive alternatives and good role mod- 

e mi° r £ hem as & row U P be our adult citizens, 
the Chairman. Any other comments? 

[No response.] 

The Chairman. There must be a tendency when you try to work 
out these collaborations that the easiest place to put them is where 
you need them least, and the hardest place to get collaboration is 
w bere you need it most. Is that generally true? 

Mr. Frazier. No. Particularly in our case, take a Police Athletic 
Center, for instance. There are two police officers and a community 
service officer there. If we had, say, 60 choices last year of where 
we should go the secure areas where we have strong neighborhood 
associations, high owner-occupancy, good parent-teacher organiza- 
tions are not where I am looking to go. I am looking to go to the 
places where the rec centers were closed because there were 
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shootings there, where staff in no other organization will dream of 
working nights. 

I think part of the local ability is to be able to tailor your re- 
sources, because there are certain places where frankly, only the 
police department can run a program for teenage kids from, say, 
4 to 12 — it is just not possible for anyone else to do it. That is 
where we should be. There are plenty of other neighborhoods where 
very, very good collaborations are possible, and we certainly are 
circumspect about who goes where. 

I have about $3 million worth of officers a year doing strict pre- 
vention work. That is Police Athletic League, and that comes out 
of my existing budget. That is about a 1.5 percent commitment to 
prevention, which I do not think is excessive by any stretch, but 
I have a PAL center in every police sector. There are nine pre- 
cincts, each with three sectors, and they have a center per sector. 
That gives me good geographic equidistancing, but we are certainly 
going into neighborhoods where we can use that PAL center as an 
institutional anchor for the bigger process of community organiza- 
tion and development. We intentionally go where we need to be the 
most. 

The Chairman. Other comments? 

Ms. Childears. I would just say that every local community 
knows what its need is, and every local community knows who can 
make it happen. The beauty of community-based decisions and col- 
laboration is that you get the right folks together, and it happens 
where it needs to happen. And those partners are probably going 
to be different in every, single community. 

The Chairman. How do you check to see whether you are being 
successful? What kind of records do you keep, and how do you 
measure your success? 

Mr. Frazeer. It is an/eternal dilemma. There are some very sub- 
jective measures, and there are some very objective measures. We 
very definitely track school attendance, we track grade-point aver- 
age. We certainly know how many criminal justice contacts these 
kids have with our department. We have a centralized juvenile in- 
take facility, so it is a very easy cross-check to make. 

Int he center that has been there the longest, where we have 
been able to track academics, I think I mentioned before that the 
grade-point went from 66 to 81. I think the subjective things are 
more anecdotal — parents who will stand up in a community meet- 
ing and say that they prayed for someone to intervene with their 
children, to get them on the right track. There is one young man — 
and I would be happy to send you the article — who was involved 
in a couple of auto thefts, had been hanging around on the corner 
and was beginning to get into the drug trade. He came into a cen- 
ter and a particular officer took him under his wing, and his moth- 
er will stand in front of any group and say that without this, Dar- 
rell would be a different young man today than he would have been 
otherwise. 

I think there really are some objective ways to track is. Cer- 
tainly, the crime rate in the neighborhood is a good one. In the par- 
ticular area of the center I just spoke of, the fact that it has become 
a neighborhood of choice, the average length of tenancy is much 
longer, the occupancy rate is from 86 to 96 percent. It really does 




become a neighborhood where there is a good deal of pride in own- 

AnJ'fw - and it really is a neighborhood of choice. 

Ana that is really the whole community policing model of trying to 
get your neighborhoods involved, and then you have more parent 
cycle nteerS ’ an< * mstead of a ne £ atlve cycle, it turns into a positive 

We are in the process now of applying with Johns Hopkins to the 
National Institutes of Health for a more longitudinal study. I think 
everybody has trouble with that. But certainly, all of the short- 
term, objective research that we can do and the anecdotal feedback 
that 1 get says we are very much on the right track. We need to 
do it for boys and girls to 17; we need to do it at night from 2 to 
^ P m ; ; Zt ne !?w do education, arts and culture, character devel- 
\P?u £ Th f ^r hletlcs ’ the karate classes, the dance classes— that 
is the fun stuff you get to do after you have done your homework 
and we have checked to make sure that you are going to school and 
you are serious about your grades. 

The Chairman. Yes? 

Mr. SHENINGER. Senator, at our level, I think one indicator of 
success is participation. We started with approximately 14 children 
at one site and our school currently has approximately 50 children 
°? Ju Ur r0 j have opened the other elementary school because 

ot jlt n * e £ d ’ and naw they have a program in their school as well 
and that has spread throughout the country. 

So I think that if you have people participating, it is a good indi- 
cator that the program is working. 

I wanted to mention one thing regarding what Ms. Childears 
said which I think is veiy important, and that is that each situa- 
tion has to be looked at uniquely. What I can do in my school, a 
principal in a neighboring school may not be able to do; he may not 
hmve the available space to do a program. He can still be an active 
p ar ticipant, but it may not be in his particular building. I think it 
is critical that we have to take a look at each situation and see how 
each partner can contribute. 

Ms. Childears In our organizations, the issue of accountability 
is clearly there all the time with our funders and so on, and many 
of these organizations are approaching 100 years old. And we 
would be happy to provide with you information from any of those 
organizations about how they measure accountability. 

There are three fairly high-profile studies recently that come to 
mind. One is the public-private ventures which worked primarily 
with Big Brothers and Big Sisters. They took a look at how 
mentoring works and the relationships, and there is clear docu- 
mentation there that there is a positive impact. 

Boys and Girls Clubs were involved in another high-profile study 
called Smart Moves that was conducted in housing projects to see 
what kind of impact could be made with their programmatic ef- 
forts. Delinquency was down, school grades improved, and there 
were a number of very distinct measures. 

Qf A ? d ft e Vi tl i dy 1 kaow y°u were involved with, the Carnegie 
S^dy- A Matter of Time, talks a lot about productive use of after- 
son 001 time and kids being involved in good alternatives. 

So we feel that we have a number of ways that we can point to 
the components that have been in all the programs for years. 
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The Chairman. I cannot tell you how important it is for you to 
develop ways to really measure success. The problem we have here, 
especially with a shortage of resources, is how do you say this pro- 
gram should get more money or less money, or should it be funded 
at all. My investigation into trying to find out results has been very 
dismal. I think we had 160 training programs going, and I asked 
how many had any longitudinal evaluation, and I think there were 
two, and one of them was for 6 months, and one was for a little 
longer, to determine whether the people who got trained stayed in 
their jobs. 

I want to emphasize that we have got to find ways to better de- 
termine if programs that we know feel good, or look good on paper 
really are good. Hopefully, we can develop those evaluation mecha- 
nisms. 

Well, thank you all. This has been very rewarding and very help- 
ful testimony. We have had an interesting day. I hope you have en- 
joyed it in a meaningful fashion as I have. 

[Additional statements and material submitted for the record fol- 
low:] 

Testimony Submitted 
for the Record 



“The Non-Schooi Hours: Mobilizing School 
and Community Resources" 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
Full Committee Hearing 
Wednesday, February 25, 1998 
9:30 am SD-*30 

Y 

Volunteers of America 

XauonaJ Office 



Childcare Statement 

Labor and Human Resources Committee 
Unsced States Senate 
February 25, 199$ 

Volunteers of America is pleased to offer this sratrmmT on childcare that we hope will 
be useful in the development of a forward-locking poiicy for the nation. 

It is often said that our children are our future As in anything as important as "our 
future* as a n*af>n l it be expeoed that investment in ome, energy, and resources 

be to assur e the ot that future. If the United States is to build toward its future 

with a civil society and a co mp etent w ork fo rc e chat meets or nceeri s global expecranoos, it is 
necessar y that the most valuable investment would be in the care and nurturing of our children- 
the greatest potential resource we or any country has. 
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10 P FOVK ^ e childcare for over 3.200 children across the oounny, along unth 
^w^d^tnining, and servicJTwdKSSSS^ 



. _ tven ^ wnthe resources already available, our federal and state governments fall far 
sh ort in tfa ar uwnrnat in <WopmemaUy appropriate childcare. youth develops 
piramng wkication and support systems, and productive after-school programs for children 



of 



cKiUr^^^Z!: { T DtS shouJder the ma ' or "sponability for the upbringing of then- 



“ ** ««*• »il families have access to affordable, high 

Ijuato^developmentally appropriate child and after-school care. In addition to tKrcal 
reottromnecesMry to carryout this policy. Volunteers of America also believe ®^e 

SSSSSSS^ 0bhg3tl0n ° f ***. fedcral government to the nation's children^ 
“TT 0nal ****** childcare, such as those used in 

H«dS«« or promulgated by the National Awociation for the Education of You^ 

Attainment of the following principles should be the goal of new federal legislation: 

if ° rd f bl t 2 ^ >t chMare f® 1- 211 ‘ n£ * no - toddlers, and preschool 
children in a safe, healthy environment, whether center-based or home-based 

• Access to positive, produoive after-school, after-hour, weekend, and sutnmo- 
programs for ail school-aged children a nd teens 

• Dovdopmentally appropriate practices based on the latest research on the cognitive 
and emotional development of children and ytxnh 

• Parenr involvement and parent support networks to train and assist them m their 
most important role of being parents 

A career dewdopment system to provide appropriately trained and reasonably paid 

childcare and youth workers m cany out this 'woik 

• A support network for family and in-home childcare given to provide training 

mtormahon, and backup resources, and ** 

• Alow^ildjto-staffratiosuppoitedbjrsubsidypayments, where necessary, that 

r et lec t the absolute cost of care. 

To achieve such far-reaching national policy requires that a be backed by sufficient 
naourcam help states, communities, and providers accomplish it Declining federal support 
for the Social Services Block Grant, which has provided a major source of state funds for^ 
c hi l dc a r e, is oirrendy unde rmining that capability. 

nrri „ ,* ls0 ’ {ed ^ 1 P° li l c y establish the standards to which all states, localities, and 

providers would nse and be held accountable, program specifics to achieve thosesUdard, 



^d o^nmtion, and provident approprute child weUhre.^ service. and rcomnon 



individuals and inmnmons; and the children and youths themselves. Such parmeEarTthe 
are at the core of today's innovative federalism. pumcrmips are me 

Finally, no statement on the need for an improved national program of childcare and 
4»<b,»d « ot Aam. »»*, dddr. uofc, d. .^komZL 

omc. Thar ^mnonfor families wgh other or both preschool and in school children 

of the JL^!i COnmUBee fw ‘-■° DOauc Devriopment, comprised of executives of some 

for ■»«""*» for childcare and 

education in the Unaed States. In it they stated. The lade of availability of quality child care 
that is developmental^ appreciate, has educational value, and is affordable has created a ends 
ot national proportions that affects most families but hits low-income families the harden.’ 
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While it is the nnittinq of the Volunteers of America to serve those most in n e ed , it is the 
consutunorui obligation of the federal gov ernm ent to provide for the well being of all the 
people, including children. The time has come for this to be done. 

Volunteers of America thanks the committee for beginning this legislative work and 
pledges our assistance in the development of a childcare and after* school system the families and 
young people of Amenca deserve. 

For further information contact Ron Held, vice president for public policy, Volunteers 
of America National Office, 110 S. Union Street, Alexandria VA 22314-3324, (703) 548-2288, 
fax (703) 684-1972, e-mail rfield^voaxMg. 
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Ajgmimttcly 24 million school-age children between the 190 erf five nui foutccn t 
while ihcnptrenu are* wort 1 Quality care ftr tht 



rcfailttrnanoid 

. . . x syndrome" — it this 

tane,p rotoity decrease* because they tre womed about tbar children wt» «cz» ka^cr at schooL 1 A 

^ t “ *“ h* awmy 6000 ha “ ** avat S* of 2400 houn a yen. Oulditn meal less 

or mother ocguusd on-of. school time activity, paresis can test easy tans dry kum that feme 

*re safe and rapexvsed. 



.... “ r0 ^ 13101 «*oo^«ge ctfldrea m quality aae. Expora aanmsa Amt natty flvo 

° mC WUb T T™ 8 *” <teM « » t V» aai "■>*• 

ratable doe to pcrcaa rebictmoeto report ktvag children tlonei’ Som e < “ 

bights 15 million. 4 Many KKUyombSstmtikn^cKcofy 



forUttker kids" trots 



The problems and* 



1 children faoo what they are left 



♦ bxvoUgbai 
t have lower a 

♦ «Wbtt higher ltrrsit of £fc«c 1 

♦ are 1.7tfaaannfo libaytDDwmiw^^ 

♦ cm 1.6 times more tikdy to s 



A^mi y todfc»d«^«^i«w,>b 0t «« 3od6pja . 
for saai naatwa»o among dtUdrea ud youih.* Thonhonus^ao wfacadM 
pr op er t y crimes «■ conandted fry *^riHt*n 7 




.vftcraoo™. ichoo4 vKancM, tad turns lam bffge bkxts of timo Sat uc idoti far lornm*. 
exploring, and developing new skills. Quality scboolngs cue f 
provide these experiences. 



1 S c W Agm Gw*, J997 



’ National Instmne on Om-of-Sdxwl Tin*, Fog Sheet € 

1 Work end Family Nrmbrtef, July 1993 
* National Lasntotc on Out-of-SctooJ Tone, op. dt 
4 Qjcryt D. Hayes, ct at. Who Cana for Amm vu ’i 
Press, 1990 

J »^«larrtbtfi3aii*err; School's Oat Coaortn. Seattle, 199$ 

Ibid 

’ Schoot^g, Child Cart; LimJa to \ 

Woddsg Families. 1994 
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1 M» Ha*CA PutMo fnfcy f wWnw p*t2 



Llbcp 

ra wide may of c 

aakn, drain, YMCA’i, YWCA's, Coopcniive I 

other wt-fonprafit agencies aadcfaOdcao ratal. 




High quality scbool>«go 



to develop skills. According to the 1994 
Performance in (be Num'i Youth,” children who 




tool because they provide 
as well ss the opportunity 



♦ imaonc 



♦ are more likely to resolve conflicts by (siting iiwesd of biaiag or figfattsg; 

♦ improve their mdcw i c pc rifanMaoe 

♦ and ht may instances, avoid befog retained is a grade. This created a savings of over one million 
doiian for tho school datxfca studied. 1 



program provide are especially anporaantoday g^olaeb^iy co Bys d trv u w^^^wo^thatyoopg 
people will be ennag in pm a few yean. “"With more employees requtzxag sobd bam skill*, a Ugh school 
diploma, u»d often college expencaeo as praaqouetos to job easy, mors young people — especially poor and 
majority youth- need academe hefr and agwigaims. help that cm ho provided alter school as well ai 
dauBf school* - 




While there a egraiohr a need for more prog a n a . high qoatity a key to t foil remm co niftatma p 
in school-age care. Research has show dak key conyrorotaneoeamy 6oc a quality achool-otaproftaa are: 

♦ A trubodsaft dolled a (be acthritn that acduoUctdaUtaagoy; 

♦ A sale space that tooea the physical. emodaoU ad social needs of children and youth 

♦ A wide variety of rettemh w» op na t c to the ages and dcv rloiroal al levels <rf the driktan; 

♦ Family armlvemenr in the 

♦ Opportsnibos for children to choose actmbes sad ponut their imerests; 

♦ Cunicuiani and staff' vfcfchreflacft ths racial ami cutttnl haritags oi tbaeUldreu and which 
promotes diversity, 

♦ A clgnats cfan r a rfonied by peodivo iaaesicdoo of staff Wh children. 12** 

The biggest programmatic focaa of NSACA as an ocgansabou for the past two yew has beta lbs 
devdopmem of a oaaooal program gnprovgaant and accreditaooQ syssem. This is a national imtiativs to 
systemaficslly snpsovo tbs quality of school-agt cam. In ooAabmaOoa with the Nstaousl institute on Out-of 
School Time, NSACA has dev elo ped a act of nasioonl standards foe p rog rams . These standards will provide a 
blueprint for coomwoity coUabooSanaiavo h fmg fosulko, achoola. b oa a enae s , policy makers and provide* to 
ensure that quality programs *re avolahk to children, youth rod doilies. 



• PrevaUM^PrtMtmBdtaf^andBiatmnAeadmic R widnH aM iHthtNaiOM^OUUrw The Impact of 
Todd, Juage. McClain, 1994 



* Opportunities for Prevention: Budding After-Sdwd and Summer Programs for Young Adolescents, 
Children's Defense Fund. Adolescent P reg na ncy P nr v enrina Cleans Hmr s inly 1987. 

19 Washuifton State ’s Role in Budding an EjtfectreeSchooi-age Care System, Clegg and Assoc. Detente 
1993. 
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UMNMCAKMto Potty 



for <w80Hoftrotmnhidteci;TqiiwteattftmgowgTm^ ft^^ 
soun^incbe fbnnofpvetur*^^- 11 »"^™™«ra«aon»i«in» II Mod^ 



Since providen taow they 

low. Stiff 'wjfei tsks orer 60% of a pragma's budget Nefikxaily * 
boor, with •emcr — -- — * — - * 



atnMwd fttff am pud •bom *5 p<* 
about $7.75 per l 



tamovtr ntee m (dx>ol-<gr progctxm, vtaci m ana a believed to tower Iks quality of cere jxwTrfcdL 1 * 1 



rJO. 1999. 



>.l miOkan Has ww Child Can 
; ««d refani pnogr— , Tfatendagnai 



After yemcrfliafafedeoitadiatiben it now amcnasiapaUia raaaxm adi 

scbool ieorfliee. The tune it now fare dromac taaeme m md . lCn ~ 



Kata** 






3 



Get the word not to nrioaal and state JegaJtan. 

Any driid cere mrtUdy Tnuet fu ppcrt ouelify echooi-MM ear. **A 

♦ fOTSWi ^^ 1 ^ v >^^<^<tgi end yowh five tq fogteeamdnaroniwrf' 
school tune acroai nil ccxnxrantics 

♦ Fes ^ progremining that meets (he needs of working puma for 

arebefare and after school end dong the simmer 

♦ Mem to tddreaim(ou»eiuBit in the qunlity of ore including p mgran. sagfa j. 
aocrtdititmn 

♦ Support far xnancaacd staff oompmhon linked to tmxnm* 

For more Information, ptoann cow^ 



OrNSACA Put* c Policy Co-ctmm: Linda Zang, (410) 797*7813, or Janet FriaOig 



( 206 ) 461-3602 



r ££?%£ b !l C c°"? ( ^^r ae ^ aekKm ^g« >Me School's Oat Consortium of the 
ate nrCA. the Seattle MOST Initiative, and The National Institute on Oui-ofSchooi lima for 
providing background information for das paper. 



Hool Tine Beckgrcmd Ref* Scale MOST Propel Staffing Qroop, 



11 9k tkimgton Situ* x RoU m 3uildbtn M i 

1993. 



^CHAIRMAN. Thank you all very much. The hearing is ad- 
[Whereupon, at 12il4 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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